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SOL JONES'S OEPHANS. 

"■pLEASE, miss, if you only would!" said the 
most persuasive of voices, at my elbow. I 
looked down at the owner of the voice, and beheld 
as picturesque a little vagabond as any artist need 
have craved for a model, with tangled black hair, 
brown face, wide mouth, and great dark eyes. He 
was holding up a basket full of pins and tape, and 
such small wares as we see constantly hawked about 
in the streets. 

"Please buy, lady," he said again, as I looked 
down. " I am so hungry.'* 

**I don't want any pins," I answered, in my se- 
verest and most hard-hearted manner. 

** But there 's tape too, and needles. I say, missis," 
and this was in the most insinuating of tones, " I 
s'pose you never was hungry?" 
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I looked at him gravely. 

He was not tidy, certainly. His clothes were 
innocent of brushing, and odd little patches of vari- 
ous colors were partly sewed on, and partly hanging 
loose over his rents and tatters. His bright face, too, 
would have been the better for a little wholesome 
soap and water; but hungry he did not look. 

" Yes," I said, " I think I may have been hungry 
in my life ; but you don't look hungry now." 

"Awful hungry, missis;'* and the imp stretched 
his already big mouth, and pointed to the empty, 
yawning cavern with his forefinger in a manner 
quite too ludicrous to be touching. However, he 
interested me. 

" Have you any bonnet-pins ? " I asked. I had 
been walking along all this time, and he was very 
obligingly accompanjdng me. 

*'No, missis, but I've got plenty of pins and 
needles and tape." 

"No," I said, "I don't want tJiem, but here's a 
five-cent piece, and you can give me my bonnet- 
pin next time you see me." 

He took the money with a triumphant air, and 
I proceeded on my way. I never expected to behold 
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him again, but about a week afterwards, when I 
happened to be walking in the same direction, 
I heard a not unfamiliar voice say, — 

''Here it is, missis," — and there again at my 
elbow was my brown boy, holding up the longest 
and nicest of bonnet-pins. 

"Got it for you the next day, missis, — had it 
ready ever since. Please buy something to-day. I *ve 
got plenty of pins and needles and tape." 

" And you 're very hungry, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, ma'am, I 'm always very hungry. You see,** 
reflectively, "I s'pose it's 'cause my mouth is so big." 
. In consideration of the extent of his hunger as 
measured by the size of his mouth, I made a little 
purchase; and from that day I fancy he accounted 
me a regular customer. Whenever I walked that way 
he beguiled me into buying something. 

My work-box got filled up with all sorts of odds 
and ends ; but, withal, the brown little good-for- 
nothing made a place for himself in my interest ; 
and I really missed him when a time came .that I 
did not see him for some three months. 

For some time I used to look for him on his 
beaten track, but after a while he passed out of my 
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xnind^ until one day in early spring I heard a familiar 
voice calling, — 

" Pins, needles, and, tape." 

I turned, and looked behind me, and there was my 
brown boy again, — the same, and yet not the sama 

He had certainly grown thin, and he looked sadder 
than of old, and, oddly enough, round the nondescript 
thing that served him for hat was tied a fluttering rag 
of black crape. His face brightened' when he saw 
me, and he drew near, but I at once missed the old 
piquancy from his manner. 

" What became of you, Sol ? " I questioned. " I 
have missed you for three months." 

" I was bringing up my children, missis, and they 
was little, and I could n't leave *em long enough to 
time to come here. But they 'r^ gone now, missis," 
and he touched the crape rag which the spring wind 
was fluttering, "they're gone, and I*m back here 
again, and perhaps you '11 buy something. Here are 
pins and needles and tape." 

I was more interested in his story than in his 
wares ; and a sudden desire seized me to know some- 
thing about his life, and especially about these mys- 
terious children, who had been and were not. 
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* So your children ate dead ? " I asked. 

" Not yet, missis ; I hope not yet." 

« What is the crape for, then ? " 

" 'Cause I 've lost 'em, ma'am, all the same as if 
they was dead ; and I 'm all alone again, just as if 
they had n't come." 

" Do you mean that you live all alone ? " 

** In a way, missis. I don't have a place all to my- 
self — that would cost a heap o' money — but I don't 
belong to anybody, and nobody ever belonged to me, 
since two years ago when my mother died, until the 
children came." 

We had turned into a quiet street, my brown boy 
and I, and were walking towards my home. 

" If you '11 come home with me," I said, " and tell 
me -about yourself, you shall have so much supper 
that you won't be hungry to-night, at least" 

" Seems to me I ain't so hungry now-a-days, missis. 
I did n't think about being hungry when I had the 
children, and I hain't got my appetite back since they 
went When mother was alive, you see, we got on 
pretty welL She had a little stand on the Common, 
where she used to sell things, and she was that pretty 
and pleasant-spoken that most everybody used to buy. 
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But one day there came a sudden storm» and she got 
all soaked through as if she 'd been dipped in a river, 
and she took pleurisy^ and in three days she was 
dead." 

"And there was no one to claim you, you poor lit- 
tle waif ? " I said, sympathetically. 

** Oh yes, missis ; plenty on 'em wanted me, but I 
was sharp enough to know that none on 'em had any 
right to me, and I said I 'd be my own master ; and 
as I had pretty strong legs and fists, and pretty sharp 
teeth for a boy of ten, they just found they 'd better 
let Sol Jones alone. I took what was left of mother's 
stock, and went round with it ; and I 'd never asked 
any help of anybody until the children came, and I 
did n't call that beggin', but only giving other folks 
a chance to help along in taking care of the poor lit- 
tle orphins." 

By this time we had reached home, and a plan had 
shaped itself in my mind Like Sol, I lived all alone, 
as far as any one's having any right to interfere with 
me was concerned. My cook was growing old ; and 
that very morning she had been asking me to let her 
have a young girl to run her errands, and sweep her 
sidewalk, and help with odd jobs. 
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Why should not a young boy be as good as a 
young girl ? In short, why would not the place fit 
Sol, and Sol fit the place? 

If there had been a man in my household, full of 
worldly wisdom, — that is to say of distrust and sus- 
picion, —no doubt he would have opposed the admis- 
sion of my street Arab, with his many tatters, and no 
references ; but I had no one to say me nay as it 
was ; and I had a certain mild pride in my own 
knowledge of character as it writes itself upon the 
face. 

I turned over Sol to my cook when I went into 
the house, and then I bethought myself which of my 
friends had a boy just a little larger than SoL I 
remembered one, presently; and I had only to go 
half-way down the street to find her. 

"Have you any of John's cast-off, outgrown 
clothes?" I asked, breathlessly. John's mother 
laughed. 

" If that is n't just like you, for all the world, 
coming upon one in this sudden way ! Yes, I have 
John's last winter clothes, though I was going to 
send them to the orphanage to-morrow." 

" WeU, I want them to-night, I have brought a 
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boy home with me who is all rags; and he's the 
worthiest kind of an orphan, — an orphan who is 
trying to support himself." 

" Another of your sudden likings/* my friend said 
with a sigh. " Never mind^ yowr orphan may as well 
have John's clothes as any other orphan, so I '11 get 
them." 

I hurried home and gave the clothes to the cook. 

" See that the boy is made tidy," I said, " and give 
him some supper, and then let him come to me in 
the library." 

In less than an hour there stood before me a really 
nice-looking boy, comfortably clothed and neat, but 
with a curiously subdued air, as if he had to get 
acquainted, afresh, with himself. 

" Do you think you should like to live here, Sol," 
I asked, " and help the good woman who has just 
^ven you your supper ? You like her, don't you ? " 

" Could n't quite tell so sudden," the boy answered, 
half roguishly. "You have to hn/ow folks, mostly, 
before you like 'em, don't you ? Now, I do like you, 
missis. That good woman, as you call her, ain't iio 
ways handsome." 

" No, perhaps not ; but she is a good woman, and 
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she wants some one to help her in my kitchen, and to 
run her errands for her. ' A good, handy girl/ she 
said ; but I don't see why a good, handy boy would n't 
do just as well You shall have a nice little room 
all to yourself, and good clothes and good food." 

* " Seems 'most as gooS as heaven," Sol answered ; 

but he spoke sadly, as one who had seen a door open 

' into a beautiful world on which he might not enter. 

**K it wasn't for the children, I 'd stay here, but I 

don't see my way clear on account of them." 

** But you said they were gone ; and you had that 
bit of crape on your hat because you had lost them." 

^ Yes, missis ; but lost things is found sometimes," 
he answered mysteriously. "If you don't mind, 
missis, I should like to tell you about the children. 

^It was just about three months ago, one cold day 
in February, that I saw 'em first. I had been doing 
pretty well that day. Maybe you don't remember, 
but you had bought pretty nearly half a dollar's 
worth of things, yourself. 

"I was walking along, kind o' briskly, thinking I 'd 
have a good hot supper that night, when I came on 
the children. I was in a back street, such a one as 
you don't know anything about, and a woman stood 
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in a doorway, laying on to them poor little mossels 
with a stick. 

"*You get out o' here/ she said; 'and don't you 
come home again without money enough to buy your 
supper and mine, too ; ' and she put in some powerful 
bad words, missis, that ain't fit to tell over to you. 

"Now I told you I was a knowin' chap when I 
was ten, and I was n't any less knowin* when I was 
two years older. I saw that the only way I could 
h^p those little ones was just to keep still and not 
seem to see or hear. But when they went away, 
poor little creturs, hand in hand, and turned round 
a comer, I just put after 'em. 

" One of 'em was such a pretty little thing, with 
heaps of yellow hair, and great blue eyes, and a little 
mouth, like a bit of a red rosebud ! But somehow I 
felt the sorriest for the other ona 

" The yellow-haired one had such a little mouth, it 
did n't seem to me she ever could be downright hun- 
gry, like I was ; but the other, she had a great, big, 
hungry mouth like mine, and I knew how she felt. 

*' It would be a long time, I thought, before they 
would beg money enough for their supper, for they 
were shivering with the cold, and holding each other's 
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hands, and crying bitterly; and mostly the people 
that went by them on that street were as poor as 
they were themselves, and had nothing to give. 

" As for me, I felt quite rich, for I had eighty cents 
in my pocket, besides a good many imsold things in 
my basket, and I did n't owe anybody anything. So 
I just stepped up to the children,^ and said I, — 

*"Do you want to get away from that old woman 
that was a-beating you ? ' 

"The little yellow-haired one just caught her 
breath, and said in kind of a low, scared tone, ' Get 
away from mammy ? ' But the one with the black 
hair and the big mouth, she answered up, strong and 
firm, ' Yes, we do want to get away from her. She 
beats us and starves us, and makes us beg for her, 
and we do want to get away.* 

"*Come with me, then,' says I; and I took'em, 
straight to an eating-house, where I got 'em hot sau- 
sages and fried potatoes, and I had my own supper 
too ; and then I took 'em to Mother Benson's, and 
sent them to bed in the part for women and children. " 
I knew that I must move with 'em the next morning, 
for I wanted to be in a part of the town farther off 
from their old woman. 
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" It 's one good thing, missis, in paying your rent 
by the night only, you don't have to give notice when 
you want to quit. 

"So the next day I took the children and my 
basket, and we went a long way ofiF, and I got a little 
room for them and me, and we set up housekeeping. 
It was the first time I 'd ever asked for help, but I did 
go to some houses and tell my story, and I asked for 
food and old clothes for the children, and it really 
seemed, missis, as if I was favored. 

" Those children had never been so comfortable in 
their lives. Susie, — that was the one with the black 
hair, and the big, hungry mouth like mine, — she 
grew jolly and full of fan, but little Ellen never was 
quite happy. She had two troubles, and one was for 
fear her mother would find her again, and the other 
for fear she had done wrong in coming away with me 
at all. 

"She was a tender-hearted little thing; and when- 
ever we had a good supper, she would cry and take 
on, and say that maybe her poor mammy had no sup- 
per that night, at alL But Susie would say that she 
hoped the cruel old thing was hungry, and she did 
not believe she loas their mother, anyhow. 
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"'WMch did I love best?' Well, I never quite 
knew. You see, I was the most at home with Susi^, 
v^ith her big mouth, and the fun and laughter there 
"was in her when she got it filled; but we both wor- 
shipped little Ellen. She was that small and delicate 
and pretty that we bigger ones wanted to take 
all the trouble on ourselves, to keep any of it from 
hitting )ier. 

"I had 'em about ten weeks. Those were good 
weeks. You see, I 'd never known what it was to 
have any one to look out for before. While mother 
lived she had looked out for me ; but these children 
were my business to see to. I never went back on to 
the old beat where I used to see you, because it was 
too far off from where I kept the children, and I never 
wanted to leave them long at a time for fear some- 
thing would happea 

" But I s'pose those days was too good to last. 
Sometimes I used to take them with me when I went 
out with my basket ; I did n't like to, though. I al- 
ways felt as if it was risky ; but they used to tease 
to go ; and after all, there was no real reason to think 
the old woman would get on our track. 

'' But one day, about two weeks ago, I went out, and 

2 
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they peisuaded me to let them come. I had stopped 
in the street to sell some pins to a customer^ and the 
children were behind me. 

"Suddenly I heard little Ellen's voice cry, 'O 
mammy, mammy ! ' and then a great blow knocked 
me down, and my head hit a stone step, and I was 
stunned, and knew nothing more till I felt my nose 
bum and tingle, and woke up in a druggist's shop, 
where they were making me smell something that 
went into my nose like fire. 

" In this time, while people had been busy with me, 
the old woman had taken -the children and gona I 've 
been hunting for her these two weeks back, but I 
have found no trace of her. She must be somewhere, 
missis, with my children, and I must look till I find 
them. 

" That is why I don't see my way clear to living 
on here with you. I should like the little clean room, 
missis, and the comfortable clothes, as well as any 
boy, And surely I ain't afraid of work ; but I want to 
be in the street, where I 've a chance of finding my 
children." 

The story, told so simply, had only added to my in- 
terest in Sol ; and I determined to keep him, by some 
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means or other. I told him how quickly he could 
get through with his duties for me, and that he might 
be for hours of every day in the street, with his basket 
of odds and ends for sale, — and, moreover, that when 
he found the children, I would help him to see to 
them. 

At last he was persuaded; and cook and I saw 
every reason to congratulate ourselves upon our ac- 
quisition. 

The sunmier went by. I had been out of town 
part of the time myself ; but the most complete har- 
mony prevailed in my absence between cook and her 
assistant. When I returned at the end of September, 
however, Sol seemed no nearer to finding his children 
than when I went away. 

At last, one crisp day in late October, I sent him 
out to do an errand .for me. He was the soul of 
promptness and fidelity, and I had begun to wonder 
at the unusual length of time he had been absent, 
when, suddenly, cook presented herself. 

" Sol has come," she said, " with two children. He 
says they are his children, and he wants you to see 
them" 

I hurried downstairs. There was Sol, with a little 
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girl in either hand I should have known them any- 
where, I think, from the description that he had 
given me. There was Susie, with her big, honest, 
black eyes, and her great, hungry mouth ; and there 
was little Ellen, with her piteous, pleading, blue eyes, 
her yellow hair, and the little, sad mouth, like a shut 
rosebud. 

"I've found 'em, missis I" Sol cried exultiugly. 
"They was waiting outside the police-court, where 
the old woman was up for getting drunk, and I just 
hid 'em away, and then hung round till I found she 
had got three months. 

"And I found another thing, too, — that these 
children are none of hers. The neighbor who had 
complained of her testified that she never was any 
relation to them. She took 'em when their own 
mother died, and brought 'em up to beg for her." 

" Mean, spiteful, old thing ! " Susie cried, in a burst 
of wholesome wrath ; but little Ellen looked at me 
deprecatingly, and said, " You know we thought she 
was our mammy, and we can't help being sorry for 
her." 

"/canl" cried Susie. "I'm glad she's shut up, 
and I wish it was for always, and I only want SoL" 
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**Tou shall never go back to her again," I said, 
soothingly. " Now that you know she is not your 
mother^ she has no right to you. Go into the kitchen 
with cook, and Sol and I will settle what is to be 
done." 

'' There 's just one thing, missis/' said Sol, turning 
to me when we were left alone ; " I must get a room 
somewhere, and go to housekeeping again with my 
children." 

It was no easy task to dissuade him from this plan. 
He clung to it until I had convinced him that, for 
their own sakes, the little girls needed other care and 
other training than he could give them. My scheme 
was to get them admitted into the Home for Little 
Wanderers, and to keep also a certain oversight of 
them myself. 

"And you can work and study," I said to Sol, 
" and fit yourself really to earn money, and really to 
make a home, and then you can open its doors to 
your children. You can do wonders if you try." 

His great eyes kindled, and his dark cheeks glowed. 
In general, I don't approve of slang ; but I had it not 
in my heart to reprove him when he cried out in his 
dialect of the street, — . 
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'' Won't I just, missis ? You bet ! " 

I succeeded in my plan. Sol's childi*en are com- 
fortable and happy in their new home, where they 
have lived for nearly two years. Sol gets leave for 
them to go out with him now and then, or brings 
them home triumphantly for a half-holiday and a 
hot supper in cook*s kitchen. He never spends an 
unnecessary penny or an idle half-hour, for all his 
life is set towards one purpose, — to make a home for 
his children, and to see them happy in it 

His mouth is as big and as hungry as ever, his 
eyes dance with fun as of old, he does not look like 
the stuff of which heroes or martyrs are made ; yet 
I think we should go far to find another soul more 
capable of self-sacrifice and self-forgetfulness than 
this bom Arab of the street, whose home has been 
for two years and a half in my kitchen. 



THE LITTLE SILVER LOCKETS. 



A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS. 



■pERHAPS one girl seldom loves another so dearly 
as I loved Grace Ellsworth ; and that may have 
been the reason why the wound in my heart, when 
it came, was so sore and hard to heal Since I have 
been a grown woman, and fallen into the way of 
reaUy thinking about things, it has often seemed to 
me that in some natures jealousy is the black shadow 
of love; and you know how exaggerated and dis- 
torted our shadows always look. 

I remember the 'first time I ever saw Grace. It 
was when I was only four years old. That is a long 
way back to remember ; but I have heard people tell 
of really distinct memories extending back still far- 
ther than that My first memory was Grace. 

I have been told since that my parents had just 
moved into the town which was Grace's homeJ Our 
mothers had been friends long before, and so one day 
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I was taken to see Grace. Do such little creatures 
as I was then think, I wonder ? 

I hardly know ; but there is a picture before my 
eyes, as distinct as any I have ever seen on canvas, 
of a little girl in a white frock, with a red ribbon 
round her waist, with big black eyes, and yellow 
hair hanging about her pink cheeks. 

She had been told by her mother — but this is one 
of the things I have learned since — that I would be 
a little sister for her ; and she came towards me, her 
small hands outstretched in welcome, without the 
least childish shyness, and said, — 

" How *oo do, Cahwy ? I glad 'oo come." 

I beUeve I had the pleasing habit, at that epoch, 
of saluting strangers with a prolonged wail of doubt 
and dismay; but this beautiful and friendly vision 
put to flight the incipient howl, and I submitted to , 
be led away by her in triumph. I think I must 
have been introduced to a large family of dolls and ' 
a storehouse of playthings ; but I remember nothing 
of them, — I remember only Grace. 

From that day we were almost daily 'together. It 
was the easiest way of amusing us; for I was an 
only child, and so, to all intents of companionship. 
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was Grace, though she had a half-sister some ten 
years older than herself. This half-sister, Mary, was 
our benignant special providence, and I loved her 
almost as well as Grace did. 

We grew up together, — Grace and I, — went to 
the same school, studied the same books, dreamed 
the same dreams. We used to trace out on our maps 
the routes by which we would like to travel. I have 
been over some of them since, but not with Grace. 
We used to go oftenest, in our fancy, to Eome. We 
were full of interest in Eoman history, and we 
longed to stand among the stately ruins of that old- 
time glory. 

I have been there when the light was soft upon the 
Alban hills, and the sun was low, and I thought I 
heard a voice — her voice — say, gently, "Here we 
are, at last ;" but I knew it must be the wind among 
the stone-pines. 

When I took my last draught from the Fountain 
of Tr^vi, under the spring moonlight, I heard the 
voice again, or seemed to hear it ; but this time it 
must have been the murmur of the fountain itself, 
for I know not what tongue they speak in the land 
where Grace is now. 
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When we were in oijr fourteenth year, — have I 
told you that we were of the same age, Grace and 
I ? — a cousin came to spend the summer and 
autumn with her. This cousin was a nice enough 
girl, and really the most prejudiced mind could 
hardly blame her for having been sent to stay at her 
Aunt Ellsworth's while her parents made a journey 
across the Atlantic. 

But jealousy and justice are not of the same fam- 
ily, though they begin with the same letter ; and I 
W61S jealous of Edith Stanhope from the first 

She was a city girl, with pretty little ways of her 
own^ and various manners and customs to which 
Grace and I were strangers. Her toilets were per- 
fection; but I honestly think she thought no more 
of them than we did of our brown Holland frocks. 
She would have been called handsomer than 
either of us, I have no doubt ; and yet to me her 
pink and white face had no charm comparable to 
that of Grace's rather pale face, with the great dark 
eyes, fuU of truth and tenderness. 

At first, Grace tried to make Edith and me friends ; 
and no doubt it was my fault that she did not suc- 
ceed. I wanted Grace quite to myself, as I had had 
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her all my life ; and because I could not so have her, 
I was touchy and disagreeable ; and soon Miss Stan- 
hope let me see clearly enough that she returned my 
indifference. All the same, she was Grace's guest, and 
Grace could not leave her to come to me as of old. 

When I went there, I could never see my darling 
alone, and I grew to think my lot very hard. I was 
an imaginative girl, and I took refuge in melancholy 
poetry, and even dropped into rhymes myself, in 
which I bewailed my cruel fate, and accused my 
friend of stony-hearted ingratitude and indifferenca 

Grace always had an uncomfortable amount of 
common-sense ; and when, one day, I left the most 

■V. 

melancholy of these rhymed lamentations in her desk 

• 

at school, I saw her smile as she read it, — a smile 
full of honest fun, which I magnified into scorn and 
ridicula My vanity was as sorely wounded as my 
heart, and I at once took open issue with her. I 
accused her of preferring her cousin. I told her 
grandiloquently that she had taught me how little a 
lifelong friendship was wortL 

Shall I ever forget the incredulous and astonished ' 
look in her eyes ? She was always gentle, though far 
firmer than I ; and she spoke quietly and sweetly, — 
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" Of course you dori*t mean linything you are say- 
ing, Carry, but do you think you ought to say such 
things, even in jest ? " 

«I am in no mood for jesting," I repUed, with 
the high-mightiness of one whose fourteenth birth- 
day was just past " Our friendship has not been a 
jest to me, nor am / the one who has thrown you 
aside for another ! " 

Her eyes grew sad in the midst of their lingering 
incredulity, as if conviction were slowly coming to 
her that I was in earnest. 

"Can it be possible, Carry/' she said, still gently, 
"that you really think I, have treated you ill, — 
that I have ceased to love you, — I, who have loved 
you all my life ? " 

Her very gentleness angered me. ''What is love 
worth," I cried, " that will make no sacrifice for its 
object? Will you leave Miss Edith Stanhope alonie^ 
and come and pass every other afternoon with me, 
as you used ? " 

With all Grace's gentleness, she was not. wanting 
either in self-respect or in spirit, and she answered 
me very firmly, — 

" No, Carry, I will not leave my cousin to spend 
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every other afternoon alone while she is jny guest ; 
and you ought not to like me so well if I would" 

I suppose I knew in my own soul that she was 
right ; and that very knowledge made me the more 
determined. Besides, my jealousy flamed more fiercely 
than ever; and jealousy, you know, is cruel 

*' Very well," I said. ** Keep Miss Edith Stanhope, 
and I wish you joy of her. Perhaps, when she goes 
Itway, your ladyship will condescend to think of me 
again ; but I may have learned other ways of passing 
my afternoons by that time. Good-by." 

I thought this address very withering, I remember. 
Grace half put out her hand to me, as if she would 
detain me. Then she evidently thought better of it, 
and turned away and joined her cousin. This con- 
versation had been held in a comer of the school-^ 
yard, and after it was over Grace and Edith walked 
away together. 

I went home alone. That was in September. Oc- 
tober and iN'ovember came and went, and still the 
estrangement between Grace and me continued. We 
nodded to each other when we met, with a distant 
politeness ; we even said good-morning, if our paths 
crossed ; but this was alL 
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Sometimes I saw a wistful look in Grace's dear, 
dark eyes, and some word ready to be spoken seemed 
to tremble on her lips ; but I took no notice. My 
jealousy was like an actual, haunting presence, which 
never forsook me. 

The first day of December my mother gave me a 
twenty-dollar gold-piece. It was the sum which for 
some years had been given to each of us — Grace 
and me — on the first of December, with which to 
make our Christmas presents. 

Our mothers had thought, wisely, that we ought to 
have some experience in the use of money, and we 
were both ambitious to make the most and best of it. 
Our presents for each other were always a grand sur- 
prise, reserved for Christmas Eve, but about every 
other item we consulted. 

I wondered if Grace had already received her gold- 
piece, and whether she would miss me as much in 
planning how to use it as I should miss her. Then 
the thought crossed my mind that I should have the 
more for others, as, of course, I should buy nothing 
for Grace. 

And then came a sudden, swifb revulsion of feeling. 
Not buy anything ior Grace, who had been my heart's 
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delight all my life, ever since that first day when she 
had put out her baby hand and said, " How 'oo do, 
Cahwy ? I glad 'oo come " I 

I tried to shut my heart against her imaga I said 
to myself that no one would deny it was hard that, 
when we had been all in all to each other for all 
those years, another person should come and swallow 
up Grace altogether. 

But conscience lifted up her voice and reminded me 
that it was not Grace's fault that I had not been with 
her as much as before, and shared her daily life with 
her cousin as I had shared it when she was alone. 

" Great good that would have been," I answered 
aloud to the inward. voice, hoping thus to silence it; 
'^ great good, with always missy, the cousin, to hear 
every word that we said ! " 

But try how I might, I could not make myself 
comfortable. I began to think I could not help buy- 
ing Grace's present. Perhaps I would not give it to 
her; perhaps I would send it on Christinas Day, 
with a few lines of poetry, — I prided myself, rather, 
on the " lines " I could write for such occasions, — 
and so show that, though I had given her up to her 
new friend, I bore no malica 
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That idea pleased ma I peisuaded myself that 
I should be heaping coals of fire on her head, and I 
took great delight, as I have observed that people 
usually do, in the thought of making them as hot as 
possibla 

" I am going to buy Grace a present," I remarked 
to my mother, in an off-hand way, with, I rather 
think, some vague idea that she would admire my 
largeness of mind She had asked me once or twice 
during the past few weeks what was the matter be* 
tween Grace and me; and I had said, "Nothing, 
except that Grace had not time enough for both her 
cousin and myself." 

When I announced my intention to make Grace a 
present, it was received, I must confess, with a -disap- 
pointing equanimity. " Oh," my mother said, care- 
lessly, and went on with her sewing. 

Once resolved upon buying that gift, it filled all 
my thoughts. It should be something that Grace 
could not help liking, and it should be pretty, no 
matter how the other gifts fared. 

There was one thing that I knew Grace had long 
wanted, — a silver locket with a picture of my- 
self. Could I give her my ' picture, now that I had 
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chosen to take the ground that she no longer cared 
for me ? 

I might, at least, get the locket 

I went to the village jeweller's, and I fonnd among 
his stock two little silver lockets. They were the 
same in price, — five dollars each. They were of 
bright, white coin-silver, for it said "pure coin** in 
little letters inside their covers. Each had a place for 
a picture. On the outside of one was a forget-me-not, 
beautifully engraved. On the other was a carnation 
pink, Grace's favorite flower. 

1 liked the sentiment of the forget-me-not ; but 
after all, Grace was so fond of pinka I could not 
make up my mind, and I went away to think of it 
overnight 

The next morning I hurried bacik, hardly certain 
yet which I wanted. I asked if I might see the two 
little lockets again. 

''One was sold last night," the clerk answered, 
''but here is the other," and he took out of the show- 
case the locket with the carnation. 

So the matter had been settled for me. I handed 

out my twenty-dollar gold-piece, — for, after aU, this 

was the first Christmas present that I had purchased, 

8 
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— received my change and the little silver locket> 
and went home. 

It was Saturday, and there was no school I 
busied myself with embroidery patterns, and tried to 
plan what I could make, and what I could buy with 
the rest of my money ; but all the time I was really 
trying to settle the question in my own mind whether 
I should have my daguerrotype — for it was in the 
old days of daguerrotypes — put into Grace's locket. 

I said to myself, '' Perhaps she does not love me 
enough, now, to want it." But in my heart I knew 
that she loved me as much as ever, and that it was 
only my wicked pride which hated to admit that I 
was wholly in the wrong. 

I was sitting in the room where my mother was 
sewing — poor, patient mother, with so many weaiy 
stitches to take always — and my aunt was reading. 
Suddenly my aunt looked up. 

" Here is something I want to read to you, sister, 
I think it so well said." And then she read : — 

" ' There was an old custom in Egypt of carrying a 
dead body round on its way to burial, and stopping 
before the doors of all who had been its enemies, that 
there might be a reconciliation before the last long 
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parting. Would it not be well to do that earlier? 
What if by a common consent all human differences 
had to expire with each old year, and a new page 
begin with the new ? Would we not be careful, hav- 
ing felt the soreness of estrangement, to keep the 
new year fair ? ' " 

The words struck me with a strange force and 
meaning. What if I should wait too long before I 
let Grace know not only that I loved her, but that 
I believed in her love ? Would any sacrifice of 
such a poor thing as my pride be too much to 
make to atone for all the sore pain X must have 
cost her? 

Tou will think my simplest course would have 
been to go to her at once^ and tell her all that I felt 
But I have told you that I was an imaginative child. 
There was something in me that delighted in scenes 
and crises, — in doing things in a story-book kind of 
way. It would soon be Christmas Eve, and Grace 
would be expecting nothing from me. How charm- 
ing it would be to go to her with the locket, and sur- 
prise her with that and my visit at the same time I 

That afternoon I had my daguerrotype taken, and 
put into the locket The man who took it gave, with 
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his soft brashes^ a little rose to my cheeks, just a 
tint of blue to my eyes, and a little golden warmth 
tomyhair. 

I secretly thought it a pretty picture, and I don't 
think from that time till Christmas Eve there was 
one waking hour in which I did not plan afresh what 
I should say to Grace, and how she would look, and 
what a touching and beautiful scene it would be, 
altogether. 

At school, however, I held myself more carefully 
aloof from my friend than ever. I was so desperately 
afraid that I should be led to anticipate the grand 
reconciliation I had planned. Grace looked sad, and 
I used to think, sometimes, paler than usual; but if 
I believed, as I did in my heart, that the sadness was 
on my account, I comforted myself by thinking how 
soon I should chase it all away. 

Christmas fell that year on Thursday, and that 
whole week there was no schooL Wednesday night, 
just at twilight, we had finished our afternoon meal, 
and I asked my mother if I might carry my present 
to Grace and stay there for a little while. She con- 
sented, and told me she would send for me at nine 
o'clock. 
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I took a good look at the locket before I put it into 
its little box lined mth pink cotton-wooL I thought 
bow delighted Grace would surely be with it; and 
I was glad it was the carnation one, and not the 
forget-me-not, for I fancied it would please her 
better. 

Shall I ever forget that clear yet tender winter 
twilight through which I walked the half mile be- 
tween my house and Grace's ? The west still held 
the glow of the sunset The sky was cloudless, and 
in the east the evening star hung tenderly, as if 
to watch what might be£all on earth this night of 
nights. 

I knocked at the door, when at last I reached the 
house. I never used to knock, but I had been such 
an infrequent visitor of late. Mary, Grace's half- 
sister, opened the door, and I saw that her face was 
all swollen as by long weeping. 

" I am glad you have come. Carry,*' she said. " We 
were going to send for you. Grace wants you. She 
is very iU with pleurisy. She has been ill two days, 
but we never thought of danger until to-day." 

" Danger 1" I think that was the most awful 
moment of aU my Ufa I Tcnew then that she was 
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going away from me ; and at the same time I knew, 
better than I had ever known before, how dearly I 
loved her, how dearly she had always loved me. 

" May I speak to her ? " I whispered. 

" Yes, the doctor says it will not hurt her. You 
may go in now." 

I found my darling in her own room. Her mother 
was there, and her cousin Edith sat by the fire. Grace 
put out her hands. 

"How do you do, Carry? I'm glad you've 



come." 



The very same old words of our first meeting; 
only now they were spoken plainly, but in a hoarse, 
strange voice, not like my Grace's. 

'*May I see Carry quite alone?" she asked, and 
the others went out. 

I sank on my knees beside her, and it seemed to 
me my heart broke, then and there. She spoke 
faintly, and with difficulty, but she drew herself 
along and rested her head against mine. 

"Don't grieve so. Carry," she said. "I always 
knew you loved me. Did you think I did n't know ? 
But I could n't be unkind to Edith." 

" No, and I was a wretch ; a Wicked, wicked girl ; 
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but I did love you all the time. See, I got this for 
you three weeks ago," and I opened the little silver 
locket and laid it in her hand. 

" Carry, it was just what I wanted most," she 
said. '* Your dear face ! I will make them leave it 
on me, if I die, dear, and I shall not be so lonesome 
with your face on my heart. / had something, too, 
for you." 

She drew out from under her pillow another little 
silver locket, the forget-me-not locket. So it was she 
who had bought it, even before I bought its mate. 
There was under its glass a long tress of her soft, 
shining black hair, and a hair chain was attached 
to it 

" The chain is my own hair, too, dear ; I braided it 
for you, myself. It is very strong, and I thought you 
would like it. I did not know I was going to leave 
you when I made it; but it will make you think of 
me when I am gone." 

She was so much calmer than L I could scarcely 
speak at all. 

" Are you " — I could not say the rest of the sen- 
tence I had begun. 

" Yes, dear, I think so ; and I dare not be sorry 
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when the Father in heaven says 'Gome;' but I 
should have liked to be haj^y i^ain, for a while, with 
you,'* 

Her mother came back then, bringing the doctor. 
They sent me out of the room, and when, soon after, 
they came out together I heard the doctor say that 
she was sinking fast 

** Oh, let me stay with her this one night," I cried, 
out of the depths of my broken heart; ''please, jrfea«5 
letme!** 

" Do let her, if you can,** said Mary's gentle voice, 
and the doctor answered, — 

''Yes, let her stay, if you like; nothii^ can do any 
harm now." 

So I stayed through that long night, and we all 
watched round Grace's bed together. Sometimes she 
was in sharp pain, which it agonized us to witness^ 
Then she would seem to sleep the heavy sleep of ex- 
haustion. From time to time she spoke to one and 
another of us, some tender, thoughtful sentence. 
Once she drew Edith's hand and mine together, as we 
stood near her, and said, quite deady, — 

"You both loved «ml Fisr my sake, love each 
other.** 
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And once she said^ but that was when it was al- 
most morning, — 

" Will it not be a good day to be born into heaven, 
the day on which our Lord was bom here ? '' 

It was the stillest chamber. We all tried to be 
quiet, and to keep back all signs of our sorrow, for 
her dear sake ; and we saw, or thought we saw, upon 
her face the light of some new dawn of glory. 

Towards the end, her mind seemed to wander a 
little. She said over and over, in a dreamy kind of 
way,— 

" Oh yes, I knew always — I never doubted." 

The window-shades were pulled high up, and I 
caught sight of a rosy flush above the eastern hills. 
Just then, as if in answer to some voice we did not 
hear, she cried out strongly, " Tea ! Tes ! " 

And then she turned to us, as one who sets out 
upon a journey, and bade us, one after the other, 
good-by. 

''Carry, last," she said; and jspoke to aU the 
others, even to her mother. Then she turned to me, 
with the light upon her face by which I shall know 
her when I meet her among the angels, '^Cahwy, 
Cahwy!'* 
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It was the old childish name when she could not 
speak plainly, — the name by which she had adopted 
me when she and I were only four years old, — and 
as it crossed her lips a sadden ray of dawning struck 
them> for 

" The morn of the nativity had just began to break.'* 

With that dawning ^Grace was born into another 
world than ours. The lips which the first sunbeam 
kissed were already cold. 

They buried her, as she had requested, with my 
Christmas gift upon her heart. My face went down 
with her into the silence below the grass and the 
snow. 

I have never laid aside her last gift, the little sil- 
ver locket with the forget-me-not on its cover. If 
there is any good in me at all, if I have striven ever 
so feebly to uproot from my heart the evil weeds 
of jealousy and injustice, God only knows how 
much of it I owe to this my talisman, my silent 
monitor. 

Especially do I look at it every Christmas morn- 
ing, and think of her on whose frozen beauty that 
Christmas morning of long ago looked in. And still, 
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though so many years have passed, do I miss her 
sorely. ^ 

Does she miss me also, in her far, blessed home, 
and bend to Usten to the chant in which souls that 
aspire on earth and souls that rejoice in heaven alike 
may join, — " Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men " ? 
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TN spite of the numerous railroads in England, the 
canal is still a useful and recognized institution. 
London itself is intersected here and there by canals, 
and leaning over the bridges that span them you can 
see the low, black barges glide silently along. Year 
after year the boatmen find their sole homes in these 
barges, which they seldom leave. 

In the cabin, about the size of a dining-table, chil- 
dren are bom and brought up without ever setting a 
foot on shore. life to them means floating slowly 
between the flat canal-banks, or in and out of long 
black tunnels, or through great towns which seem set 
on fire at night with thousands of lamps ; and all 
these things seem to the children of the canal-boats 
as unreal and as far removed from their life as the 
shifting scenes of a panorama. 

These children have no education ; they do noth- 
ing till they are old enough to work on a canaL It 
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is the story of one boy^ bom to such a life as this, 
and thus brought up, that I have to tell you. 

His name was Johnny True. His father and 
mother had neither of them passed a whole day on 
shore in their lives ; but there was a singular differ- 
ence between the bargee and his wife, though both 
were, so to speak, children of the canaL 

The mother had thoughts of her own, which she 
seldom tried to put into words; but ever since 
Johnny could remember, he had seen her face 
brighten when they came out of the dull, flat country 
into some place where the canal led them among 
hills and trees. But these times were not frequent, 
for their way lay mostly among the flats and fens of 
the eastern counties of England. 

Johnny used also to see his mother watch the sun- 
sets, and he learned never to speak to her at such 
times. He had never entered a church, and he did 
not know Sunday from Monday ; but I think there 
was something akin to worship in the feeling with 
which he drew close to his mother's knee, and 
watched with her the great western fires of the sunset. 

The bargee himself never looked at the sunset; 
nor did he trouble himself about the trees and hills. 
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The short, black clay pipe, that was always between 
his lips, seemed to interest him more than anything 
else in the world. 

When Johnny was eleven years old, his father told 
him one morning that his mother was dead. 

Johnny knew that she had been queer for some 
days. Her hand had seemed to bum him when she 
touched him; and she had coughed all the time; 
but no one had ever died on the baige before, and 
he did not know what dead meant. 

Johnny looked ; and there lay his mother quietly. 
He sprang to her, but her hands did not bum him 
now; they were colder than he had ever known 
them to be in the coldest winter. Her eyes were 
wide open, but he was quite sure she did not see 
him, and she did not speak when he called her. 

" There, don't you bother your mammy," said the 
bargee. " I mean, don't you ask questions." Some- 
how Johnny felt afraid of his father this morning. 
He seemed so strange. The black pipe was not in 
his mouth, and his eyes looked red. Johnny wanted 
to cry, but he did not quite dara 

That day they took the poor mammy on shores 
and they found a clergyman who buried her in a 
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country churchyard. It was the first time Johnny 
had heard anything about death, or putting people 
away in the ground, or prayers to some one who 
must be up above, Johnny thought, by the way the 
minister seemed to speak to him. 

He went back to the barge with plenty to think 
about, for he tried in vain to talk with his father. 

So Johnny grew from eleven to twelve, sad of 
heart for his mother, and thinking more than ever, 
but keeping his thoughts almost always to himself. 
The one thing that most took hold of his imagina- 
tion waj3 the trees. 

They must be alive, he thought, for he saw them 
wave to and fro ; but they never stirred from their 
places any more than he stirred from the barge. If 
he came back after a month, he saw the same tree 
in the same place. Did they like it ? he wondered. 

One June night he sat watching the shore as usual. 
He did not think much about what was on the barge, 
but he had seen his father point to some common- 
looking casks among the cargo, and heard him say, — 

" I don't more 'n half like them casks. No mark 
on 'em ; and / believe they 're " — 

Johnny did not catch the word, nor would he have 
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understood it if he had ; but the bargee was right ; 
there was danger in the casks. However, the matter 
seemed not to trouble the man greatly. He had had 
his supper and had lighted his pipe, and sat down by 
Johnny. 

Johnny sat there and watched the sparks fly away 
from his father's pipe into the night He wondered 
where they went. He noticed one very bright spark 
in particular, and it did not seem to go up and away, 
as most of them had, but down among the queer 
casks in the cargo. Just then they went under a 
long bridge ; and then, all of a sudden, the whole 
world seemed to come to an end. 

All in one overwhelming moment the little spark 
turned to a blaze and a roar ; not lightning and thun- 
der, but as if the fires and the waters, which are be- 
neath the earth, had fought their way out, and had 
brought back chaos again. The air turned to water, 
and the canal to fire. A scorching heat seemed to 
put out arms which lifted the baige and its contents 
into the sky ; and then the roar repeated itself, peal 
on peaL There was no time to fear ; hardly any to 
wonder. 

A heavy blow struck the boy in the chest and 
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side, and seemed to turn the scorching heat to ice, 
and down he went, headlong, among the deafening 
blast and the tearing asunder of the beams. 

It was a true chaos into which he was plunged, — 
a chaos of flame and water and blinding slime ; and 
yet, after the first moment, he felt no pain. It was 
bis long dream of life turned into a volcanic night- 
mare. 

At last he opened his eyes, and found himself un- 
able to rise or move, the centre of a mass of bricks 
and broken trees. The once slimy and sluggish canal 
was battling for a course over just such ruins as 
those among which he was lying. 

He saw it in the light of a young, just-risen moon. 
Then he looked up at the stars, and they seemed 
colder to him, and farther off, than when he watched 
them from the deck of the baige. 

•* They don't care," he said to himself. " Nobody 
cares ! " 

And then he seemed to sink down, deep down, 
into some fathomless world of dreama 

That afternoon, two children had watched the sun- 
set firom the grounds of a lovely, lonely rectory 
among the hills, scarcely half a mile away from the 

4 
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scene of the explosion. They were children who 
seemed to have grown up in another world from that 
in which Johnny True had passed Ids twelve years 
of life. 

One of them was a boy just Johnny's age, but a 
delicate, refined-looking boy, daintily clothed. The 
boy was named Reginald Grey. 

The other child was his sister Edith, a year 
younger. She was a pretty little creature, with 
something better than mere prettiness in her dark, 
truthful eyes. 

These children had been brought up carefully. 
They were rather over-civilized, perhaps ; rather too 
much afraid of a fall or a bruise, of soiled hands or 
torn garments* 

They watched the sun set and the stars come 
up ; and they had just gone to bed when there came 
a horrible, rumbling noise, which seemed to shake 
the very house. 

Edith lay still in her little white-covered bed in 
her mamma's dressing-room; but Beginald got up 
and opened the door of his room, to see if he could 
hear what was going on; and he heard his &ther 
say,— 
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"It is certainly an explosion. in the neighborhood 
of the canal. I must go down there and see if any 
help is needed." 

Eeginald went back to bed quite satisfied. It never 
entered into his mind that anything was going on 
that would affect him. 

All that night through, the barge;e's Johnny went 
from one term of unconsciousness into another, and 
it was not till the sun was shining brightly the next 
morning that he regained the use of his mind suffi- 
ciently to perceive that he was in an unaccustomed 
place. 

A clean white nightgown had been put upon him, 
such as he had never seen before, and he lay in a 
white, soft bed. He had never heard of heaven, or 
he would have believed that he had reached it. A 
window was open, and through it he could see the 
near tree-boughs waving.. He had come into the 
world of trees at last. 

A beautiful, gentle lady sat in a low chair near his 
bed, and a little girl was bending over him. These 
were creatures such as he had never seen before. 
If he had ever heard of angels, no doubt he would 
have thought himself among them; but you must 
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remember that Johnny knew absolutely nothing, 
except the barge and the bargee, and the black pipe, 
and the man that had said words that sounded so 
strange to him over the place in the ground where 
they had put his mammy. 

Seeing his eyes open at last, and full of wonder, 
the lady called, gently, '^Beginald!" and a man 
came in, whom at once Johnny recognized. It was 
he who had talked to the Some One, far-off, above 
his mammy's grave. 

" The doctor says there are no bones broken," said 
the lady to the gentleman who had obeyed her sum* 
mons. " The poor little fellow sedms to have escaped 
by some miracle. I am so glad you brought him 
home." 

The gentleman stepped to the bedside. *'Were 
you alone on the barge ?'' he asked. 

" Daddy was there, and Tim. Be n't they here ? " 

" No, my little fellow. No one was saved but you." 

" They 're gone, clean gone ? " he asked, in a low, 
frightened whisper. 

"Yes, my lad. The strange thing is that you 
were spared. The bridge is all torn to pieces." 

But neither the bridge nor his own escape seemed 
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to interest Johnny. A puzzled look came over his 
face. Then he said, — 

*' Gone ? All gone, now ? You helped put mammy 
in the ground, last year." 

The gentleman looked at him closely for a mo* 
ment. •' Then you are the bargee's boy, who came on 
shore with his father to bury that poor woman ? This 
is twice that you've been sent to me." 

In a few days, when Johnny was well again, the 
lady asked her husband, one night, what was to be 
done with him. 

*'Let us keep him, to try an experiment on him, 
sweetheart," the husband answered, in a tone that 
he knew well enough always won him his own way. 
"He knows absolutely nothing, either bad or good, 
so he can't hurt the children; and I want to see 
what civilization will do for him. He has a good 
head, dear. It would be an interesting experiment 
to me to keep him a while ; but, after all, the trouble 
would come on you, so we '11 send him off, if you 
Uke." 

" Poor, lost boy ! " the wife said, tenderly ; and the 
rector knew that his point was gained. 

At first, Johnny seemed to be an unfailing enter- 
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tainment to the clifldreiL He had never loved his 
father as he loved his mother, so the grief at his loss, 
though it luight have been bitter enough had he been 
on the barge, was swallowed up in wonder and the 
excitement of the new life on which he had entered. 
His eager interest about every least thing was de- 
lightful to Edith and Eeginald. They felt so wise 
when they were instructing him, that for a long time 
they were quite satisfied with this pleasure. 

But at length it occurred to Begie that it would be 
well to teach the little bargee to obey him; and there 
the trouble began. If Eegie had seemed likely to get 
the better of the new-comer, and make his life a 
burden to him. Regie's father would have interfered; 
but, looking on quietly, it appeared to him that 
Johnny was quite able to take care of himself, and 
Edith proved to be the best peace-maker. 

Johnny simply adored Edith and her mother. 
Think ! He had never known a little girl before in 
his life; and the only woman he had ever known was 
his own mother, with her coarse clothes and her 
bronzed face, her hard hands and her silent lipa 

Here were creatures all light and loveliness and 
music, as it seemed to him. They were graceful as 
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the trees, lie thought ; and bright and beautiful as the 
stars, though not so cold. At any moment he would 
have laid down his life at their feet and for their 
sake, gladly. 

I think Mrs. Grey asked almost as hard a thing as 
that he should lay down his life when she asked him 
to promise not to climb trees. For Johnny was alto- 
gether a boy ; and he had soon found out that trees 
were meant for something else than to build baizes, — 
they were made to climb. And he did not mean that 
this end of their creation should remain unfulfilled. 

I think.it rather a pity, myself, that Mrs. Grey 
should have set her face against climbing. But she 
was a woman with a natural instinct of respect for 
clothes. Climbing trees meant stains and tatters, and 
it might mean broken limbs. 

If Johnny climbed trees, Eegie might foUow him ; 
and Eegie was his mother's idoL So the promise 
was required, and Johnny made it, and nobody but 
Johnny knew what it cost him, unless, perhaps, it 
was Edith. 

One day the three children were out together, at 
some distance from the house. They took a new 
path among the hills, and they came to a tree Johnny 
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had iiever seen before, — a very difl&cult-looking tree. 
Its lower branches were rather high from the ground, 
and its boughs formed a sort of impenetrable thicket, 
save that on one side there were some sufficiently 
detached from the others to be climbed. It certainly 
vHis a difficult tree ; but Johnny thought those boughs 
on the right had been specially made for the use of 
boys. Johnny looked at the tree, and longed; but 
he remembered his promise, and did not move to* 
wards it 

" There '« a tree, now. Master Johnny True I *' cried 
Eegie. " You talk about climbing ; but it would take 
somebody that had n't lived in a bai^e all his life to 
climb that tree. I 'd like to see you try it" 

Johnny's face flushed, and he started forward 
eagerly; then he turned a little pale, and shut his 
hands tight together. 

''Climb the tree," he said; ''climb that tree! I 
could climb it as easy as winking. If I had n't prom- 
ised your mother" — 

" Ah yes, that was a nice, convenient promise to 
make, but I don't think you 'd remember it so weU if 
you were n't afraid. Do you know what getUlemm 
think of cowards f" 
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Johnny looked at Edith with a piteous appeal in 
his eyes. The girl did not fail him. She spoke as 
scornfully as her brother had done, — 

"/ know/' she said; ** I know what gentlemen 
think of a fellow that does n't keep his word ; and I 
don't think they 'd be much better pleased with some 
one who tried to make him break it." 

Eegie's temper had got the better of him by this 
time. 

" I suppose/' he sneered, " the best place to learn 
to be a gentleman is on a barge ? Well, /am going 
to climb that tree. I shan't shirk it, as Mr. Bargee 
doeS;^ because I 'm afraid ; and / don't recall any con- 
venient promise that I would n't climb/' 

*' O Eegie I " Edith cried, earnestly, '* if mamma 
did n't make you promise, it was because she trusted 
you. Oh, don't." 

Handsome Eegie took ofT his cap, and made her a 
mocking bow. In a minute more he was half-way 
up the trea Johnny watched him from below with 
an envious shame, which only a boy can fully 
appreciate, gnawing at his heart 

Begie, in his triumph, grew daring; for he was 
not naturally a brave boy. He climbed higher, and 
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was nearing the top> when suddenly there came the 
sound of cracking wood, and the bough bent under 
him. 

Somehow, he never knew how, he caught a bough 
above and pulled himself up to it. But now came 
a moment of terror. Presence of mind failed him 
utterly. He dared not try to get to the trunk of the 
tree ; he dared not let himself down to the cracked 
bough beneath him. 

He looked down, and it seemed to him that fall he 
must, and that to fall would be death. He turned 
ghastly ; and a cry which had in it the bitterness of 
despair came from his lips. 

At that cry Johnny started. What were promises 
now ? Mrs. Grey would rather he broke his word, or 
his neck, either, than that harm should come to her 
darling. He must save Eegie, for the sake of those 
who had been so kind to him ; and as for himself — 
what matter ? He had not paused. These thoughts 
went through his mind on his rapid way, as they say 
thoughts do through the mind of a drowning person. 

It would kill thenit he said to himself, to lose Begie; 
but Tie was only the bargee's Johnny. 

He was a lighter weight than Begie, though he was 
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stronger. He was lithe and quick and fearless. It 
seemed to Edith, watching below, as if she had hardly 
time to draw her breath when she saw him speaking 
to her brother. 

She cannot hear what he says, but she sees him 
reach up to Begie, and she knows he is telling him 
how to drop down, by the aid of his hand, on the part 
of the cracked bough nearest to the trunk. There is 
a breathless second, and Begie is clinging to the 
trunk in safety ; and then, before Johnny can follow 
him, the bough breaks, as. the bargee's boy had all 
along known it would, and boy and bough lie, in one 
rent crushed heap together, at Edith's feet. 

Down comes Eegie, with what speed he may, and 
Edith sends him for help, while she sits holding the 
forlorn head she has gathered up in her lap, and 
wondering if the boy will ever breathe again. 

And, while he seems lifeless still, Mr. and Mrs. 
Grey arrive on the scena 

"He broke his promise," Mrs. Grey said, looking at 
him sorrowfully. 

"Tes'm," Johnny answered, faintly, opening his 

eyes at last 
** He broke his promise, mamma," Edith cried in- 
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dignantly, " in saving Eeginald's life, after Regie had 
called him a coward." 

It was a cruel faU. Johnny's aim was broken and 
his hip. I wish I could say that he ever quite recov- 
ered; but, after many weeks of tedious confinement, 
he was still somewhat lame, and he will be so for 
life. 

One day — the first day when Eegie was allowed 
to go in and see him — as he stood beside the bed 
where poor Johnny lay, splintered here and there 
and swathed like a mummy, he opened his heart. 

" I say, Johnny, I never thought you w&re a coward, 
really ; and I know now you are a good deal better 
fellow than I." 

" Eegie is not far in the wrong," said his father, who 
had overheard the remark from the next room, where 
he was sitting with Eegie's mother. " I think, sweet- 
heart, that we must consider that we have two boys, 
henceforth ; and I don't think our second son is at all 
the worse for having been bom on a barge.'* 
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TT was a hateful night London in November is 

apt to be hateful^ and on this especial night it 
was at its dreariest 

There was a yellow fog through which the gas- 
lights gleamed like the ghosts of lamps that had 
lighted by-gone centuries. The air was so thick 
that it seemed as if yoji could cut it with a knife^ 
and so damp that your face was almost as wet with 
it as if it had rained. 

It was the kind of night that always made Solo- 
mon Girder cross, — he was not a particularly good- 
tempered man at his best, — and led him to say over 
to himself, ''Mostly fools! mostly fools!'' quoting 
Carlyle's grim characterization of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. 

Solomon Girder was a character in his own way. 
He was the proprietor of one of the largest second- 
hand book-shops in London, — a shop on Oxford 
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Street, which, indeed, seemed a sort of den when 
you looked into it. 

Shelves running all round the place, from floor to 
ceiling, were crowded with books; but they com- 
prised but a small part of the stock. Literally, 
thousands of volumes lay in great heaps upon the 
floor, without the slightest attempt at order or ar- 
rangement ; yet Old Solomon, striding among them 
like a familiar demon, could find anything you 
wanted at a moment's notice. 

Everybody called him " Old Solomon," though he 
was really not quite fifty years of age ; but his coun- 
tenance was so seamed and lined with queer little 
scowls iand wrinkles, that he might have passed for 
the "Wandering Jew, with the experience of all the 
centuries written in the lines of his face. 

His shop was a great place -of resort for literary 
men. Poets in particular were wont to haunt it, — 
not great poets, but those lesser singers who spread 
their wings gayly to the summer, are mentioned in 
the reviews, and then flutter helplessly to the 
ground like rain-drenched butterflies, and are heard 
of no more. 

These poor, disappointed fellows used to come to 
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Old Solomon's, and buy themselves up for sixpence, 
and sigh long sighs that seemed to saj, " Such is 
Fame ! '* It was one of Old Solomon's great pleas- 
ures to deal with them. From a poet had come, long 
ago, the one crushing blow of his life, and he had a 
sort of evil delight in witnessing a poet's humiliation. 

" Published at seven and sixpence, I believe," he 
used to say, as he would disinter the volume inquired 
for from the rubbish heaps on the floor ; '' and here 
it is for sixpence. Cheap enough — dirt cheap ! " 

And when the poor poet paid his sixpence, with 
a sigh and an air of melancholy resignation, Old 
Solomon looked as happy as he was ever known to 
look. 

It was an evil night with him, this November 
night of damp fog of which I began to speak. The 
long, rough counter under the awning outside his 
shop was heaped with books, each one ticketed with 
its price; but no one stopped to buy. The night was 
too uncomfortable for even a poet to linger at a 
book-stalL 

But whether customers came or not. Old Solomon 
never deserted his post. There he was, and there he 
would be, until midnight. It was Saturday night, — 
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the night on which out-of-doors traffic is usually the 
most brisk in London ; but for two hours not a single 
soul had stopped to parley with Solomon. 

At length a neighboring clock struck eleven, and 
in a moment he heard a young, fresh voice say, — 

*' Please stop, Tom. I must have one for Sunday, 
and you know we have done very well this week.*' 

Old Solomon peered through the fog, and saw a 
young gui standing beneath a gas-light whose strag- 
gling rays made a sort of halo around her head. He 
gave a sudden start when he looked at her, much 
as if he had seen a ghost. 

She seemed to him like a memory of the past 
which had taken visible shape before him. Even 
through the fog he could see her great dark eyes^ 
and her tangled curling black hair, and the fuU, 
bright Ups, with a wistful curve to them tiiat seemed 
to say, " Oh, be kind to me 1 " 

She appeared to be about thirteen, and beside her 
stood a boy, perhaps a year older than herself, who 
was a striking contrast to her in appearance, — as 
fair as she was dark. He had honest, kindly blue 
eyes, and light hair, — he was a thorough-going young 
Saxon. 
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Old Solomon looked at them, and any one who 
had been watching the meaning of his face might 
have read in it hate and rage, changing gradually 
into a kind of reluctant tenderness. It was a curious 
effect to be produced on an old book-shop man by 
two chance customers. It passed away in a moment, 
and Solomon Girder was himself again. " What are 
you looking for ? " he asked, in his usual gruff tone. 

"A book, please," the girl answered; "something 
nice — some verses, or a story." 

"Verses, eh? Poets are cheap. Here they are, 
for sixpence, heaps of them. Here's Brown, and 
Howard, and Grimson, and half-a-dozen more." 

The girl, meantime, was holding up one book after 
another, to read its title by the struggling gas-light 

" It does n't matter what you take," said Old Solo- 
mon, almost rudely. ''Stuff! stuff! one as bad as 
another ; sixpence '11 buy any of 'em I " 

" I 'm afraid Tom does n't like verses much," said 
the girl, gently ; ** but you won't mind this time, will 
you, dear ? " 

"No, indeed" said the boy, cheerfully; "please 
yourself. You can get * The lion Killer' next tima" 

"Oh, here is one!'* she cried, excitedly, — "*The 
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Golden Bose, and Other Poems of Love and Sorrow/ 
Oh, it does look lovely ! May I, Tom ? " 

For answer, the boy took a sixpence &om his 
pocket, and handed it to the bookseller. 

" Poems of Love and Sorrow,'* muttered Old Solo- 
mon as he wrapped it np. " They go together, — Love 
and Sorrow, — better cut both of 'em ! " 

But as he did not seem to address this remark to 
any one, no one answered him, and Tom took the 
book under his arm and walked away with the girl, 
through the damp, yellow, windless November night. 

" What sent that girl here ? " muttered Old Solo- 
mon, when they were gone quite out of sight. " The 
mould is n't broken yet, it seems. They make them 
like that now, just as they used to, — those same 
great blapk eyes, and that hair, and those lips that 
seem always saying, ' Please love me,' — and fools do 
love them, as I did once." 

Old Solomon's story was no great mystery, and 
nothing uncommon, when one came to know it. 
When he was past thirty he fell very much in love 
with a girl so beautiful and so good and sweet that 
it was no wonder he loved her, and so young and 
bright that, also, it was no wonder that she did not 
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love the sober, grubbing, book-shop man, already old 
before his time, and did love a handsome young poet, 
who wrote sonnets to her lips and her eyes, and whose 
chief capital was a magnificent stock of hope. 

She did Solomon Giider no wrong. She only told 
him very honestly that she could not love him, and 
she married her yOung poet, and went away with 
him, and the book-shop man neither saw nor heard 
of her any more. 

Afterwards, however, one or two volumes of poems 
by the man she had married came in Girder's way. 
He took a sort of savage delight in selling them foir 
threepence, and telling customers that they were 
dear at that price. 

He never looked into his own heart closely enough 
to see how like to hate his old love had grown ; but 
I think if he had heard in those days that pretty 
Olivette was dying of starvation, his first emotion 
would have been one of unmixed satisfaction, though 
he might have gone to her in the next half-hour with 
beef-tea. 

But London is a famous place in which to lose one's 
self, and after Olivette's marriage the places which 
had known her before knew her no more ; and Solo- 
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mon Girder had never seen her face again in all the 
years. What did it mean that now this other face^ so 
strangely, so singularly like hers, had dawned on him 
through the yellow fog of the November night ? 

"Poems of Love and Sorrow?" he muttered to 
himself, as he went to bed an hour later ; ''and dear 
at sixpence ! Love means Sorrow, and Sorrow means 
Love ; and I hope I have seen the last of that girl 
with her black eyes." 

But he had not seen the last of her. The next 
Saturday night, — a clear, windy, crisp night, — 
under the wavering gas-light stood the boy and girL 

" Tou here again? " said Old Solomon, grufiBly ; and 
then, smitten by a sense of his rudeness to a cus- 
tomer, he added, — 

" Did you like your book ? " 

"Oh, it was lovely, lovely! ^^ the girl said, with 
shining eyes, and a little gasp of pleasure. " I shall 
read it till I know it by heart And now we want 
' The Lion Killer' for Tom." 

" The lion Killer " was a shilling. 

Tom protested a little against the extravagance of 
the purchase, but the girl insisted on it, and they took 
their book and went away. 
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Old Solomon went to bed again grumbling. He 
regarded the girl as a sort of affront put upon him by 
fate. He thought he had done long ago with those 
eager dark eyes, that black tangled hair, those wist- 
ful lips ; and here they were, fairly haunting him, 
bringing the old pain back, like a wound whence the 
bullet has never been taken, and which aches again 
years after it has seemed to heal 

He wished she would never come any more. 
Blanaeless as she was for the sorrow of his past, 
he could not help associating her with it; and he 
thought that he hated Her on account of it. 

Then that brother of hers ! Old Solomon had 
never seen the, poet for whose sake, as he thought, 
pretty Olivette had turned her back upon him. But 
he fancied that he might have looked like this boy, — 
fair and lithe and handsome. Surely he had very 
good reason to hate both of them. 

And yet they persisted in coming. Saturday night' 
after Saturday night they appeared. It was seldom 
that a storm was violent enough to deter them. 
Always about eleven o'clock there they were. The 
purchase was usually a poem or a story. They never 
spent more than a shilling, or less than sixpence. 
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One night the boy, who was generally quiet and 
undemonstrative, uttered a glad cry. He had found 
a book on the violin ; and he seized it as eagerly and 
reverently as a Bomanist might seize the life of his 
patron saint. 

"Oh, look!" he cried, showing the titlepage to 
the girL But the price marked on it was two shil* 
lings, and he laid it down reluctantly and sadly. 

" Oh, you must have it, Tom ! you mustr 

"No, that is out of the question. We have not 
done so well as usual this week, and you are not 
going without your dinner to-morrow. Here, this is 
what we will have," and he chose a volume of poems, 
a well-worn, second-hand book, entitled "Love is 
Enough." 

It was only the title which pleased them, and, as 
usual, they took their book and went away. 

Solomon Girder was in the habit of saying that he 
hated the sight of this boy and girL He had even 
questioned with himself whether he might not make 
some excuse for refusing to sell them anything, and 
so free himself from their visits. 

Oddly enough, however, he felt that he was sorry 
for the boy's disappointment about the old book. 
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He would have liked to give it to him ; but somehow 
he felt that that would hardly answer. He con- 
tented himself with marking the book down to a 
shilling, and then hiding it away. The next Satur- 
day night he put it out in a conspicuous place ; and 
at eleven o'clock the boy and girl appeared. She 
was the first to notice the book. 

" O Tom ! " she cried, *' you can have it now. See, 
it is only a shilling." 

Tom looked at it curiously. Unquestionably it 
was the same book he had longed for last week, and 
at hsdf the price. He looked inquiringly at the 
bookseller. 

" Tes," said Old Solomon, " it has gone down in 
the market" 

That night, for the first time, the bookseller began 
to realize that he should miss the weekly visit of 
his odd little customers if they should fail to come. 
Somehow, the bitterness of memory had gone out of 
his hearty or it had changed to tenderness; and he 
began to think he could even like the dark eyes 
and the red, wistful lips, for the sake of those other 
eyes and lips whose loss had left him a lonesome, 
solitary man, so old while yet so young. 
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The weeks, the cheerless winter weeks, went on ; 
and still almost eveiy Saturday night came Old 
Solomon's two little customers. Two or three times 
they failed to appear ; and it was curious what a dif- 
ference it made to Old Solomon. 

He tried to think he felt their absence a relief ; 
but it was of no use. He found himself wondering 
whether they were ill ; whether they had faUed to 
make money enough to buy their accustomed book. 
He was really anxious about them; and to be 
anxious about any human creature was a new and 
a wholesome thing to the arid heart of Solomon 
Girder. 

The first two weeks of February he saw nothing 
of them. The 14th came on a Saturday; and the 
book-shop man was not the only one in London who 
was congratulating himself that the last evil month 
of the comfortless winter was half over. 

Night fell early. The cold, moist, unfriendly air 
struck a chill to one's heart The very gas-lights 
seemed to shiver in it, and the houses themselves 
wore a look of stolid misery. 

As it drew on toward eleven o'clock, Old Solomon 
found himself thinking anxiously of his customers. 
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He looked over his books, wondering what they 
would like. 

He found a copy of " The Golden Treasury ." It 
was marked two shillings. He took that paper away 
and substituted one marked sixpence. It was just 
the book, he thought, for that verse-loving girL 

At last the clock struck eleven. Were they not 
coming, then? Yes, here they were at last. He 
heard the girl's voice say, as they came near, — 

" No ! you know we carit afford anything to-night, 
Tom." 

And the boy answered, resolutely, — 

"But it's just the time we will afford it You 
need it now, for a little comfort." 

Old Solomon had noticed that the girl's voice was 
very hoarse when she spoke; and now, as she 
stopped and began to look over the books, she was 
seized with a violent fit of coughing. He said, in a 
tone which for him was strangely gentle, — 

" I 'm afraid you are very iU." 

" Oh no," she answered. " It 's only an ugly cold." 
And then she caught sight of The Golden Treas- 
ury," and. cried, — 

"O Tom! Tom! this has always been two shil- 
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lings, and here it is for sixpenca We will have this, 
please ; " and then another spasm of coughing shook 
her. 

Old Solomon was moved with pity. 

" Wait a moment," he cried, and dashed away to 
a night coffee-stand near by. Instantly he was back 
fi^ain with a steaming cup of coffee in each hand. 

" Drink that," he said. " It will warm you. You 
are good customers ; it is right I should stand treat." 

And they drank, and set down their cups, and 
thanked him, and went away, hand in hand, into the 
night. 

Old Solomon looked after them anxiously. Some- 
how, his little act of kindness to them seemed to \ 
have made him fond of them. I think that is one 
curious effect of kindness ; we grow attached to the 
people we befriend. He was troubled at the girrs 
cough. He haK wished he had asked them where 
they lived. 

That week he thought of them a great deal A 
spell of mutinous weather set in; cold, dreary, mel- 
ancholy, with spiteful little spurts of snow, or half- 
frozen rain. He wondered what the business was 
by which those young things earned their bread; 
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whether they were all alone in the world, or had 
some one to care for them. He wondered he had 
never asked, — next Saturday night he would ask. 

But Saturday night came ; and the lamps flared 
in the cold wind ; and the busy tide of life flowed 
through the crowded streets ; and all the clocks 
struck eleven; but no familiar young faces stopped 
in front of Solomon Girder's books. 

Customers he had in plenty, — novelists who had 
been published for thirty shillings, and came and 
bought themselves, shamefacedly, for two and six- 
pence ; and poets, who sighed as of old when they 
saw themselves valued only at sixpence. 

Somehow the sight of their discomfiture was no 
longer pleasant to Solomon Girder. He even caught 
himself sighing in sympathy, and saying to himself, — 

"Poor fellows! It is hard, when they thought 
their poor little books meant fame and fortune!" 

But whatever customers came and went, there 
were no signs of the two faces for which the book- 
seller waited. 

And week after week went on. March came in 
like a lion, and shook with its storms the cold, tired- 
out world. 
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And truly Solomon Girder's heart grew heavy, and 
he became aware that a human interest had again 
grown up in his soul, after so many desolate years. 
What if these children had been his own ? he thought, 
sometimes. How comfortable he could have made 
them ! 

He was really almost a rich man. His business 
had been very profitable, and he had had only him- 
self to care for out of it, — only himself. 

He hated himself when he remembered how he 
had let that poor girl go coughing away from him, in 
the February night, never asking whether she had 
where to lay her head. 

He had never been at all a religious man, but he 
b^an now to think of God, and to wonder if God 
had sent her, with the eyes and the lips and the hair 
he had loved and lost once, to plead dumbly with 
him for the help he had utterly failed to give. 

Sometimes he left his shop in the charge of his 
assistant — a thing he had never been known to do 
before — and wandered in the street for hours, seek- 
ing for the faces which he never found. 

The very last day of March, in an upper room in a 
cheap lodging-house near the Strand, the two whom 
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Solomon iGrirder had sought so vainly were alone 
together. 

The girl was strangely changed. Her face was 
white as the face of deaths and so thin it was almost 
transparent Her eyes seemed larger and darker 
than ever, and her lips glowed like a scarlet flower. 
Her brother had evidently just come in. She looked 
at him inquiringly. 

" No, I have nothing. I can earn no money now 
the violin is gone. It was not much better when I 
had it, for the matter of that, after you got so you 
couldn't sing with me. Everything is sold. It 
makes me hate the world, almost, when I think of 
all the riches in this great city, and see you lie there 
dying of cold and hunger," 

" Oh, hush, Tom, hush ! " she gasped. " You will 
break my heart if you talk like that No harm has 
come to me. I am only going home to father and 
mother." 

" Only going to leave me all alone in the world," 
he cried bitterly, and threw himself down on his 
knees beside the straw bed where she was lying. 
She put out her hand, her little snowflake of a wasted 
hand, and touched his hair. 
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"Don't, Tom, don't," she sobbed, and the cruel 
cough half choked her words. 

'' Listen, there is something I want I have been 
thinking of it all the time you were out. I want to 
see the book-shop man. Will you go and fetch him 
to me, darling, and make haste, for there is no time 
to lose." 

" That glum old fellow ? " Tom cried in wonder. 

" Yes, but he used not to be glum, after the first. 
I know he marked down that sviolin book on purpose 
so you could have it, and the 'Golden Treasury' for 
me. And you know how good he was about the 
coffee. I wish I had sent for him before; but go 
now. Go at once, Tom, dear, and teU him that I 
have something to ask of him before I die." 

Fifteen minutes later, and Tom, breathless with 
haste, was standing before Solomon Girder. 

'* Oh, sir," he said, and the tears were in his eyes, 
" will you come with me to my sister, to Olivette ? 
She is dying, and she says she has something to ask 
of you before she dies." 

Without a word Solomon Girder put on his over- 
coat, and took down his hat. It was only when they 
had walked a little way that he asked, — 
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*' So your sister's name is Olivette ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" And her last name is " — 

" Bascom." 

" Then your mother was Olivette Elder ? ** 

" Yes, sir. Oh, did you know her — AH you know 
mamma ? " 

"I have seen her long ago" — and then Solomon 
Girder spoke no more, but hurried on breathlessly. 

Soon they stood in the room where Olivette waited 
for them. 

" You are no worse ? " Tom cried eagerly. 

" No, no worse." 

Solomon Girder took a blank card from his pocket, 
wrote a few words upon it, and gave it to Tom, with 
some money. 

" Go," he said, *' to that address, as fast as a cab 
can carry you, and bring the man back with you. 
TeU him it is a matter of life and death, and there is 
no time to be lost" 

When Tom had gone, Girder turned to the girl 
lying there, gasping for breath, and looking so terribly 
like deatL He looked at her for a moment, and then 
he said abruptly, — 
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*' You are starving to death ? " 

" I am hungry, yes." 

Out of the room and down the stairs, and back 
again, all in a moment, as it seemed. And then he 
held some bread soaked in port wine to the lips of 
the half-famished girl She ate it eagerly. 

" Oh, I am better," she said ; " truly I am better.'* 

" Can you talk a little now ? " 

" Oh yes.'' 

" Your mother was Olivette Elder ? " 

"Yes." 

''And your father was William Bascom, — a 
poet ? " 

« Yes." 

'' And they are dead ? " 

" Yes." 

*' Tell me, child, was your mother happy ? " 

He thought that he wanted to hear that the woman 
he loved once had been miserable with the man she 
had chosen. But he did not quite know lus own 
heart. A light came into Olivette's eyes. 

"Oh, 80, 80 happy," she sighed, "as long as my 
father* lived. He worked at any and every thing to 
support us all ; and when he could get time he wrote 
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verses. Scarcely anybody would buy them, but 
mother said she knew that was because he was un- 
known, and some day he would be a very great man. 
But he died; tod mother never held up her head 
after that, and when he had been dead a year she 
died, too." 

Strangely enough, Solomon Girder was not sorry, 
as he had thought he should be, to hear that the 
woman he loved once had been happy. He had a 
strange sense that old things had passed away, and 
that his heart had been born again. 

He stood and looked down at Olivette as one in 
a dream. Why, she might have been his child had 
things gone otherwise, — and why not now? 

" I had something to ask of you,'' she said, at last 

** Oh yes, and what was it ?" 

" When I am gone, Tom will be all alone. Since 
mother died he and I have got on. He had a violin, 
and he played it in the street, and I sang ; and we 
did very well until this cough came, and I could n't 
sing any more. And now his vioUn is gone, and if 
it were n't, he could n't do much without me to sing. 
And I thought, you had been so good to us, that 
may be when I was gone you would take Tom into 

6 
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your shop, and just give him a chanca Would 
you?" 

" Yes, child, yes. I will see to Tom. Don't let 
that hinder you from getting welL" 

" Getting well I But I am going to die. The par- 
ish doctor said so. He wouldn't come any more. 
He said it was no use." 

*^ But another doctor is coining, — and here he is. 



now." 



Half an hour later Old Solomon Girder followed 
the doctor downstairs as anxiously as if his own 
life were at stake. 

*'Is there any hope?" he asked. 

"Yes, with ordinary care and comfort She is 
pretty nearly dead of cold and hunger ; but there is 
no organic disease, and I do not think it is too late 
to save her." 

" God bless you, doctor ! " said surly Old Solomon ; 
and the tears were in his eyes as he slipped a double 
fee into the physician's hand. ' 

Six weeks later on, in the soft May afternoon, 
Solomon Girder went into Olivette's room. 

" The doctor says you have got well," he said, 
cheerfully. 
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" Yes, and you only promised to give Tom a chance 
if I died. Do you think I shall be able to sing 
again, soon?" 

"I think you need never sing again unless you 
lika Will you come home with me, — you and Tom ? 
Tom shall have his chance in the business; and 
you shall be my daughter, and live with me until 
some poet or other carries you ofiF. I cared for no 
creature on earth until you and Tom came; and 
now I think I have found my long-lost children, — 
will they have me for their father?" 

"0 sir, Mr. Girder P and big, strong, hand- 
some Tom turned his face away with a great, dry 
sob; but Olivette only put out her hand, and smiled 
a smile of deep content, and then she said, as if 
speaking to herself, — 

''And I can read all the books T' 



JENNTS BABY. 



"D EALLT, Jenny never quite knew how she 
dropped the Baby. She heard a sound below 
in the street^ and she ran to the window with the 
Baby in her arms. 

He was always in her arms, and she called him 
the Baby, though he was a fat little fellow almost 
two years old. He was too fat, indeed, for his small 
legs, and could walk but little, which made it all 
the harder for Jenny. 

She was a faithful creature, though, and never 
complained because she had all the care of Baby, 
and was shut up with him in their one room, 
through long, bright days when other children played 
in the street 

Her father had been a signal-man on the Great 
Northern Eailway, and last year he had been run 
over by a train and killed. Up to that time the 
little family had been very comfortable; but when 
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the bread-winner was thus removed^ things were 
hard for Jenny's mother. 

The poor woman had to go out charring, as they 
call it in England, that is, washing floors and stairs, 
and whitening steps, and doing all sorts of odd jobs 
about people's houses; and Jenny, meantime, was 
left at home with Baby. 

It had been a weary, monotonous day. It was a 
time of year when a great deal of extra help was 
needed, so Mrs. Evans was very busy, and went out 
early and came home late. 

Jenny was only nine years old, — a child herself, 
and with all a child's longing for fun and pleasure. 
The day had seemed to her forty-eight hours long. 
The heat had made Baby cross, and Jenny herself 
was tired and sleepy, when she heard a sound in 
the street below, and ran to the window eagerly. 

It was only a hand-organ and a monkey ; but he 
was such a fascinating monkey ! He had a gi'een coat 
with bright buttons, and a red cap, and he made 
such very polite bows, and then took off his cap and 
held it out to the audience so insinuatingly that 
every creature who had a penny put it in. 

And all the while the music went on, the rollick- 
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ing street-mosia A whole opera would not have 
pleased Jenny more. 

She leaned from the open window, and craned her 
neck to see ; and, somehow, suddenly the child in her 
arms gave a spring, and she heard a sound on the 
• sidewalk below which the music could not drown, 
and the cry of a dozen childish voices, — "It's 
Jenny's Baby!" 

Jenny drew back into a comer of the room and 
tried, for an unreasoning moment, to hide herself 

Baby must be dead, she thought, and she had killed 
him. She dared not go down and see him lying 
there. 

She had hardly had time to think these thoughts 
when she heard feet upon the stairs. They were 
bringing up Baby. She sprang to the door. The 
hand-organ man it was who had Baby in his arms. 

" You will not to be affright," he said, in his broken 
English, " the leetle child is not dead." 

Not dead ! life seemed to come back into Jenny's 
veins. She could be helpful and quiet, if indeed 
there was any hope. She reached out her arms, 
and Baby was laid in them, a poor little helpless 
weight 
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*' Oh, will some one get the doctor ? " she cried. 

" I will to go/' the hand-organ man said kindly. 

In fifteen terribly long minutes the nearest sur- 
geon was examining the little> bruised, battered 
body. 

" He will not die," he said at last, " but it will be 
a great wonder if he ever walks again." 

He applied his bandages, wrote his prescription, 
left his directions, and went away. 

It was only half-past five o'clock, and the sum- 
mer days were long. Where her mother was Jenny 
did not know, and so could not send for her ; but 
would she never come ? 

The hours wore on, and at last a step that Jenny 
knew came climbing up the stair; and then the door 
opened. 

" mother ! mother I " Jenny cried ; and then she 
pointed to the Baby, lying on the bed and faintly 
moaning, and burst into a wild p&ssion of tears and 
sobs. 

First of all the mother took her in her arms. " I 
know it all, darling," she said, oh, so tenderly ! " The 
neighbors told me downstairs." 

Jenny felt her very heart leap up within her. 
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Her mother had said "darling." She had thought 
herself accuist> and that no tender word would ever 
be spoken to her again^ and here her mother was 
comforting her. 

l* Oh, I am not fit that you should be good to me>'' 
she said. '* I have almost killed Baby.'' 

" But I know, too, dear, that you would have died 
for him, at any moment of his life. We will not 
make things worse by bitter thoughts." And then 
the mother turned to the poor moaning Baby upon 
the bed. 

Days and weeks passed on, and it seemed probable 
that the words of the surgeon on the day of the 
accident would prove true. There seemed no hope 
that poor Baby would ever walk again. 

No words could describe Jenny's heart-broken ten- 
derness for him. Day or night she never failed to 
hear his least moan. She tried to find in her care for 
him a little consolation, but she failed utterly. Do 
what she might for him, she could not forget that 
but for her he would now be weU and strong. 

She felt as if the brand of Cain were upon her. It 
seemed to her thair unless hope could be given she 
could not live. She grew thin and pale» and her 
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eyes had a strange, hunted, remorseful look in them 
very pitiful to see. 

It was in these darkest days of all that her hope 
was bom. I think if it had not come to her then 
she must have died. It was about two months after 
Baby's fall that one day a district visitor looked in to 
see the poor little maimed fellow, and with her was 
a friend from London. 

As usual, Jenny was alone with Baby. The two 
ladies looked at him, and talked to him, and the 
one from London seemed especially interested. 

*' Do you know," she said, " I believe this child 
could be cured if he could have Sir William Gray's 
advice. Sir William has done such wonderful things 
in the way of suigeiy — more wonderful than to 
cure this litUe man, I am sure." 

Then the other lady asked if the little fellow 
suffered much ; and then they talked about his sweet, 
patient face, and gave him some pears they had 
brought in a basket, and were going away. 

Jenny was getting desperate. She was very shy, 
and hardly dared speak to the ladies at alL But she 
must, yes she mud, know something more about 
this Sir William Gray. She twisted her apron in 
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her fingers, and she got between the ladies and the 
door. 

''If you please, ma'am/' she said, in a sort of 
breathless way, " where does this Sir William Gray 
live, and how much money does it cost to ask his 
advice ? " 

" He lives in Saville Eow," the lady from London 
answered, ''and it costs two guineas to ask his 
advice." 

And then the ladies went away. They were full 
of other interests, and no doubt Jenny and her Baby 
soon passed from their memory; but during their 
visit Jenny's hope had been born. 

When they were gone she gave Baby a pear to 
eat, and then set herself to perfecting the plan that 
had suddenly flashed into her mind. She took a 
piece of paper and wrote on it, — 

"Sir William Gray, 

Savil Eow, London." 

She could write quite plainly, for she had always 
been to school until her father died. She did not 
know how to spell Saville, but she came nearly 
enough to it, and indeed there was no danger of her 
forgetting the place. 
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She hid this paper in her bosom, for she did not 
want even her mother to know of her cherished plan. 
She had made up her mind to earn two guineas, and 
to have Sir William Gray*s advice for Baby. It 
might take her years, she thought, but she would 
never rest until it was done. 

But now came the puzzle. How could she earn 
two guineas ? — nay, how could she earn one single 
penny? She never had earned one in her life. 
While her father lived, there had been no need ; and 
since he died, her mother had earned their living, 
and she had stayed with Baby. Moreover, she mvst 
stay with Baby, — that was her part of the day's 
work. 

What could she do ? I think most little girls of 
nine years old who had never had any money to earn 
would be rather at a loss how to earn the first dollar ; 
and to earn ten dollars was the task Jenny had 
before her, if she were ever to fulfil her hope. 

What was she to do? She asked herself this ques- 
tion over and over ; but there came no answer. At 
last she resolved to consult her one intimate friend. 

This friend was a crossing-sweeper, — a little girl 
not much older than Jenny, who kept one of the 
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crossings in the crowded main street as clean as in- 
dustry and a broom could make it Maria Holding 
was her name, and she was a bright, quick-witted 
little creature, as so many girls of her class are. 

To her then, as soon as her mother came home, 
Jenny betook herself. To her she told her tale, con- 
fided her hope and her difficulties. Maria listened 
with the deepest interest, and with a look of prema- 
ture wisdom on her shrewd face. When Jenny had 
finished, she said to her,— 

"Now, just you take that broom and sweep the 
crossing a few minutes while I thinks. I wants to 
give my mind to it." 

So Jenny swept the crossing, deftly and industri- 
ously, and in a quarter of an hour two pennies had 
been given her. She offered these to Maria, us in 
duty bound. 

"No, no, you keep *em, just for luck now; and I '11 
tell you what my plan is. How long did you *spect 
ter be in earning the money ? " 

"Oh, I didn't know. If I could earn it in two 
years, I would be thankful." 

"Well, you'd get it a good deal sooner than that 
if you earned two pennies every day. It only takes 
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twelve pennies to make a shilling, and twenty-one 
shillings to make a guinea, and when you Ve earned 
two guineas you 're all right." 

"Yes ; but how can I earn the two guineas ?" 

" That *s just what I 'm a-coming to. You 've got 
two pennies now, have n't you ? " 

"Yes, I have; but two pennies ain't much towards 
two guineas." 

"Well, you earned that tuppence a-sweepin* this 
'ere crossin', — now, did n't you ? " 

"Of course I did; but I haven't any crossing to 
sweep ; and if I had I could n't leave Baby." 

"That's just what I'm a-coming to," said Maria, 
cheerfully. " You can't leave Baby for all day ; but 
most likely you covM get away from five to six. If 
your mother had n't got home, there would be neigh- 
bor-folks as would sit with Baby ; and I 'U lend you 
my crossing." 

" Lend me your crossing ? " 

" Yes ; don't you see ? I 'd just go away, from five 
to six, and get my supper, and you could sweep the 
crossing, and it's most likely you'd always get a 
penny or two." 

" Maria ! you mean that fair and honest ? " 
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" Yes, I means it fair and honest ; and if you don't 
make your two guineas in the next year, my name 
ain't Maria Holding ! " 

Jenny hurried home, her heart full of hope, and 
told her mother that she wanted to sweep Maria 
Holding's crossing every night from five to six, while 
Maria went to get her supper. 

Mrs. Evans understood perfectly well that there 
was something behind this wish, — something un- 
spoken in this plan of Jenny's, — but Maria Holding 
was a good girl from whom Jenny could get no harm, 
and she knew her daughter well enough to trust her. 
She gave her consent, therefore, and the next day 
Jenny's undertaking began. 

All through the winter she went faithfully to her 
task. The treacherous, stormy winter nights were 
her harvest time. She worked with a wiU, and busy 
men hurrying home through the early dusk, or ladies 
who did not want to spoil their pretty boots, looked 
kindly on the busy little girl with the cheerfulness of 
hope in her face, and often she made three or four 
pennies in a single evening. When she had got 
together her first twelve, — but that was in Sep- 
tember, — Maria Holding had helped her to get them 
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changed into a silver shining ; and, every time she 
got twelve pennies together, this little perfonnance 
was repeated. 

By Christmas time there were seventeen shillings 
in the box where Jenny kept the hidden treasure; 
and^hat do you think, but on Christmas Eve eight 
different people gave her a sixpence apiece ! I 
fancy they were happy fathers hurrying home with 
pockets full of toys to little waiting children, and 
their hearts were touched at seeing this other child 
patiently sweeping away the mud from under their 
feet. 

That night Jenny went home and counted her 
hoard. Twenty-one shillings! Her work was half 
done. She clasped the money to her heart in a sort 
of dumb ecstasy, and then she cried. Did you ever 
think what it is that makes little girls cry sometimes 
when they are the very happiest ? 

When the keen, cold, clear days came, Jenny 
hoped she should make a good deal, but she was dis- 
appointed. I wdnder if there is something in cold 
that hardens the heart? People seemed to have 
buttoned up their coats so tightly they could never 
unbutton them again, and they hurried by, never 
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noticing Jenny's poor little courtesy. Still all the 
time the hoard grew, even if slowly. 

And at last the sum was complete. It was the 
warm, glowing summer again, — a little more than a 
year after Baby's fall, — when the very last silver shil- 
ling, the forty-second shilUng, was in Jenny's hand. 

She was so glad that it almost frightened her. 
Her heart swelled so she felt as if it might burst. 
She had two pennies over. She offered these to 
Maria, since the crossing had only be^n lent to her 
to earn the money for Baby ; but Maria would not 
have them. 

So on the way home she bought with them two 
or three vivid red roses. Baby was passionately 
fond of flowers. She gave the roses to him, and he 
seized them with a cry of delight 

When he held the criiQSon blossoms up to his 
poor, pale face, and Jenny realized how thin and 
pale and changed it was, her heart, which had 
seemed like to burst with gladness a little while be- 
fore, felt as if it would break with grief. God grant 
it was not too late 1 

When Baby was sound asleep that night, Jenny 
told her mother alL She began with the call of the 
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district visitor. She showed the paper, on which she 
had written, — 

" Sir William Gray, Savil Eow," 
and then she told the plan she had made: 

" I would not tell you then, mammy dear, for fear 
I could not get the money ; but here it is," and she 
counted, one by one, forty-two shillings into her 
mother's lap. 

There was a little scene then ; can't you fancy it? 
How the mother cried over her child and blessed 
her; and how she began to share Jenny's hope,- 
and feel that things had gone so prosperously there 
must be some special blessing upon them, some di- 
vine certainty of good to come. 

•'And now," said Jenny, at last, "I want to start 
for London to-morrow morning. I shall walk. I can 
take some bread and cheese with me, and I can get a 
place to sleep somewhere. I will find Sir William 
Gray, and I will ask his advice about Baby." 

Mrs. Evans thought to herself that perhaps the 
doctor would need to see Baby ; but she did not say 
anything. It was Jenny's plan, and she would not 
hinder the child. Perhaps higher wisdom was guid- 
ing her than she knew. 
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Mrs. Evans had lived within twenty miles of Lon- 
don all her life, but she had never been there, and 
she did not at all realize what difficulties might be in 
Jenny's way. 

So with the morning the chUd started. Bread and 
cheese she had in plenty, and the two guineas, all 
in silver shillings, were in her bosom. 

She was very tired when night came. She had 
walked fifteen miles that day, asking her way from 
time to time. She had got into a neighborhood at 
last that rather alarmed her, — it was so full of stately 
houses, — but after a while she came upon something 
that looked like a market-gardener's place. 

A kindly looking woman was at the gate, and to 
her Jenny told her tale, and asked if she might 
sleep for the night in some of the out-buildings. She 
had no idea how her simple story was touching the 
heart of this friendly woman. 

"And you worked a whole year just to get that 
money? Come in, come in. You have got to the 
right place. My husband will start for London at 
four o'clock to-morrow morning, with fruit and 
flowers, and he shall take you with him. He will 
see that you find the great doctor." 
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So Jenny had water to bathe her poor stone- 
bruised feet, and a good supper, and a nice bed ; and 
when she said her prayers, child as she was, she felt 
that she had been led in a way she knew not, and 
she had a strange, sweet sense of love and peace that 
hushed her like a cradle-song. 

At four o'clock the next morning she was on her 
way. She had had her early breakfast, and she had 
a great bag of plums in her lap, as she sat up in the 
front of the cart by the market-gardener's side. 

It was a grand sight to Jenny when they drove 
into mighty London. By ten o'clock her new friend 
had disposed of most of his load ; and then he took 
Jenny, and left her at the house of the great 
physician. 

She was so early that she had not long to wait. 
Shy as she was, she was a very sensible little girl, 
and she knew there was nothing for her to do but 
to tell her story straight through as fast as possible. 
So she began at the beginning and told it alL The 
doctor listened patiently and kindly. At the end 
he said, — 

" A great many people are waiting to see me by 
this time, and I cannot talk to you till I have seen 
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them all. You must wait quietly for two hours; 
but you will not mind that, you are such a patient 
little girL". 

So he sent her back into the waiting-room. She 
was almost afraid to sit down, — aU the seats seemed 
so grand and so luxurious, — but at last she curled 
herself up in a big chair in the corner. At first she 
thought how sleepy she should be if she were not so 
anxious about Baby, — then she thought how sleepy 
she was, — and then she did not think anything 
more until the great doctor's voice awoke her at 
one o'clock. 

Meantime he had got through with his patients, 
and had told Jenny's story to his wife. It was a 
«tory above all to touch amother^s heart. Lady Gray 
had looked round at the happy, prosperous children 
playing about her own nursery, and her gentle, 
beautiful eyes had filled with tears. 

" What shall we do, William ? " she asked. 

" What would you like to do, dear ? " 

** Could we bring the poor little baby here and see 
whether you could help him, and if you thought you 
could, let him stay among our own children until he 
Avas better ? " 
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The great doctor bent and touched his lips to his 
wife's forehead. "I thought you would say just 
that," he said. And then he went away and woke 
up Jenny. 

She was a little startled at the sound of his voice, 
and sprang up suddenly. Her first thought was of 
her precious two guineas. She drew them out, and 
handed them to the physician. 

" I forgot to give them to you in the first place," 
she said ; " but they are all right" 

The great doctor smiled and pressed them back 
again into her reluctant hand. 

" I don't want them," he said. " I have my little 
pleasures, too ; and it is one of them to do things 
sometimes for something besides guineas. But you 
are to use your money for Baby all the same. Can 
you bring him here to me ? Were you going home 
to-day ? " 

" Yes, sir. Mr. Simms said he would be waiting 
with his cart at three o'clock at a place he showed me, 
and I 'm going home with him to stay aU night." 

" That 's right ; and in the mean time the house- 
keeper shall give you some dinner. But you must 
not walk home to-morrow. You must go by train ; 
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and then as soon as you can get ready, you must 
bring Baby here. You can do that, can't you ? You 
seem such a wise little girl" 

And so it was settled. Lady Gray suggested that 
Jenny's mother should come also to bring the Baby, 
and see in whose hands she left her children ; for, 
she told Jenny, she wanted a nice little nursery 
maid, and Jenny should stay ¥rith them if Sir 
William thought he could help Baby. 

At three o'clock Jenny joined Mr. Simms and 
drove away with him on his market cart, — the 
very happiest Utfle girl in aU London. 

What Jenny's mother said the next day, and how 
she blessed Jenny in one breath and thanked Grod 
the next, and then hugged the Baby, — ah, can you 
not all fancy it as well as I can tell you ? 

And you may be sure Maria Holding was as glad 
as anybody. She was very smiling and very teary 
at the same time; ^d she said, with a little self- 
congratulation, — 

" Well, 't ain't a bad thing, when money 's wanted, 
to have a crossing to lend." 

Before the end of the week, Mrs. Evans and Jenny 
and Baby, whose other name was Master Johnny 
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£vans, had all arrived at the grand house in Saville 
Row. 

And the mother who was a great lady and the 
mother who was a poor charwoman had found a 
common ground in the sweet tenderness of mother- 
hood, and by the time Mrs. Evans had told of all 
Johnny's patient sweetness and all Johnny's patient 
goodness, they felt themselves quite friends. 

Then the mother went away, and Jenny and her 
Baby were left ; and Jenny wondered whether 
heaven itself could be any brighter and more beau- 
tiful than this new home where she found herself. 
She was a faithful little maid. Lady Gray soon 
pronounced her worth her weight in gold with the 
children, and often said she should like to keep h^r 
till the last child in the nursery was grown up. 

And Baby ? Ah, it was not aU pleasure for him ! 
The process of cure involved much pain, many hard 
things ; but it was certain, as the doctor soon felt, 
and Baby was patient. Ah, how pitiful it is, that 
patience of those who are accustomed to suffer ! 

Four months, nearly five, went on. The family 
had been out of town for two months and returned, 
and with them Jenny and her Baby. And at last 
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the time came when the great doctor pronounced 
Baby cured, and told Jenny she might take him 
home. Jenny fell suddenly on her knees before him 
and sobbed out her thanks. 

• He lifted her up and made her stand beside him, 
while he put his hand on her head and said to her, 
earnestly, — 

" You are not to think you owe me anything. It 
is you who have paid for Baby's treatment. My 
wife says you have been the best little maid she ever 
had ; and if you choose to come back she will keep 
you on in the nursery till all our children are 
grown up." 

To stay on in that heaven year after year I Jenny 
gave one great, gasping sigh of longing. 

" Oh, if I only could ! " she said, more to herself 
than to Dr. Gray. And then the light went out of 
her eyes. 

" No, sir, — unless you tell me that I ought to stay 
tiU I have worked loug enough to pay you for all you 
have done, I must not think of it. Baby is only a 
little fellow, not yet four years old ; and mother has 
to be away all day. Please, sir, I know I am wanted 
at home.'' 
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Shall I keep the curtain up a day longer before it 
falls forever between you and these English children? 
Jenny had sent her mother no word that she was 
coming. The pleasure of taking her by surprise — 
that was to be her reward — the one proud moment 
of her life. 

At four o'clock the next day, she went from the 
railway station and walked two or three rods till 
she came to the house where her mother lived. The 
dusk was falling, for it was November, but Jenny's 
face was all aglow with more than midday light or 
summer warmth. 

She held Baby's hand in hers, and Baby was 
walking as well as any little fellow of his years. 
They entered the house. They went quietly up the 
stairs, and then Jenny pushed open the door of her 
mother^s room, and they walked in, — she and Baby. 

" On his own feet I The blessed lamb ! " Jenny 
heard her mother cry, in a sort of desperate rapture ; 
and then they were all sobbing and hugging each 
other, and wiping away the tears that made them 
blind. 

And so, upon hope fulfilled and joy and glad 
thanksgiving, my curtain falls. 
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T^HEY had Uved alone together — these three — 
ever since Maggie's mother died. 

I said they had lived together; but one of the three 
was 7U)t alive, and yet' was by far the most expensive 
member of the family. This silent member of the 
trio was The Invention. 

So far it was dumb and seemingly dead ; but to 
make it live^ move, and have a being was the one 
object of Roger Faithful's life, — the object to which 
he sacrificed everything else, himself and Maggie 
included. Ever since he was thirty years old. The 
Invention had possessed him like a fate. 

He was a master machinist, and made extremely 
good wages, until he began to think that it was in 
his power to do something much better. Maggie 
was only seven years old when he came home, one 
night, another father, as it seemed to her, from the one 
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who always petted and played with her and hindered 
her careful mother from putting her to bed. 

This night he came in with a bright color in his 
cheeks and a strange sort of glitter in his eyes. She 
ran to meet him as usual ; but he kissed her care- 
lessly and set her down hastily, and then he said to 
his wife, — 

" Get the child to bed as early as you can, Mary. 
I want to talk to you about something that wiU 
make our fortune." 

So Maggie was , hurried into her little bed, and 
it seemed to her that her mother kissed her with 
double tenderness to make up for her disappointment 
in her father. 

The bedroom door was left open a little crack, as 
was her mother's habit, that she might hear the 
faintest call from her little one; and lying there 
the child heard her father say, "No, don't have 
supper yet, Mary. I can't eat till I've told you. 
Do you understand i I am going to make our for- 
tunes." 

And then Maggie heard a great deal that she did^ 
not comprehend, about motor powers and screws and 
wheels ; but the very last thing she heard, little crea- 
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ture as she was, she comprehended but too well* 
even then. 

" And, Mary, we must live on just as little as we 
can. I want to get along by working half or two- 
thirds' time, so that I can have a chance to do this 
thing. We must be contented to straggle and want 
and wait now, for the sake of the glorious success 
that is sure to come, — sure, Mary." 

Maggie went to sleep with those words in her ears; 
and it is no wonder that she remembered them, for 
they were the key-note of the family life from that 
day foi-ward. There were never more any oranges or 
candy in her father's pockets when he came home ; 
never any pretty ribbons or new books for mamma. 
Nothing came into the house but what was abso- 
lutely necessary, as far as she and her mother were 
concerned. 

Her father fitted up for his work-room a chamber 
that had been used as a sort of store-room hitherto. 
A second-hand stove was put up there, and into 
that room mysterious parcels were constantly being 
carried. Maggie soon got to understand that that 
room belonged to The Invention, and when her 
father was there he was never to be intruded upon. 
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If I believed in evil fairies, I should think that 
one came into, that house with The Invention ; but I 
think it was only the evil spirit that enters into 
eveiy man who seeks, first, and above all, his own 
honor and glory, his own selfish success. 

I suppose Eoger Faithful would have denied that 
this was what he sought. He liked to fancy that he 
was working in order, some day, to be able to make 
life easy and luxurious for his wife, and bright and 
beautiful for his little daughter. 

And meantime his child's youth was robbed of all 
its natural rights of light-heartedness and small and 
simple pleasures ; and also, year after year, his wife 
was fading gradually out of this world, and he ndver 
knew it. 

The Invention had been instaUed in the spare 
chamber six years before Mary Faithful died. She 
had grown used to seeing it absorb the whole heart 
and life of her husband, and all his time, except just 
what was necessary barely to earn food enough to put 
in their mouths, and keep a roof to cover them. 

If he had been a less skilled workman, he might 
not have been able thus to get work to do at his own 
will and pleasure ; sometimes working steadily for a 
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week, and then not going near the workshop for 
dlays together. But he understood machinery in its 
nicest details so thoroughly that there were always 
plenty of difficult and profitable tasks awaiting his 
coming. 

Maggie grew old before her time in this quiet 
house. She loved her mother with a passionate 
intensity of feeling which happier children would 
hardly understand. From the time The Invention^ 
took up its abode with them^ the child had felt, in 
some dumb way, that her father belonged to It, and 
that she and her mother were all the world to each 
other. 

When her mother began to get more and more 
feeble, Maggie strove, almost beyond her childish 
might, to help her to bear her burdens. By the time 
she was twelve years old she had learned to do most 
of their simple cooking, and she even helped to 
wash and iron the clothes. 

Then came a year when almost everything fell 
upon the girl Her mother had frequent fainting 
fits, of which they never told " father," lest it should 
disturb him in his great work. Poor Mrs. Faithful 
grew weaker and weaker all the time ; and aU the 
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time Maggie shut her eyes to the truth and refused 
to see what the end must be. 

At last, one November afternoon, Roger came home 
early. He came in full of excitement. 

" Wife/' he said, " while I was at work a new idea 
came to me. I must try it at once, while it is fresh 
in my mind. Do not let me be disturbed ; I don't 
want any supper." 

He started then to go upstairs, but he turned back 
to say, — 

"Mary, you don't look ,weU to me. You seem 
strangely pale. Poor girl, poor girl ! this long wait- 
ing has been hard on you. But it won't last much 
longer ; and then think what life will be. There is 
nothing you want that you shall not have, and I '11 
take you to see far countries. You '11 like that, eh, 
Mary ? " 

And then he kissed her, and went away. Ma^e 
had sat by silently. It was a new thing to hear her 
father speak like that, and to see him kiss her 
mother. The girl almost felt that something all her 
own had been intruded upon, — she was half jealous. 
But her mother put out her hand, and called lier to 
come close to her. 
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"I have much to say to you, Maggie, and my 
strength fails. You see, darling, that your father 
loves us still. If it ever seems as if he did n't, it is 
only because he is so absorbed in this thing that will 
make all our fortunes by and by. Only / shall not 
be here; I am going fast 

" No, donH cry, darling ; I can't bear that, and I 
want to speak to you. I shall never see imother 
spring ; I have felt that for some time now ; perhaps 
I shall not even see the New Year come in. And I 
want you, dear, to take my place to father. He is a 
very great genius, deary, and he has such great ideas 
that we must not let little things disturb him, and 
keep him from carrying them out. Promise me, my 
daughter, that you will try to fill my place to him 
when I am gone." 

"0 mother! mother I" responded the girl's wail- 
ing cry, " how can I have you go ? but you know I 
will do what you wish." 

"Remember all it means, darling. It is some- 
thing more than cooking and sweeping and keeping 
his home tidy. You must always put your father 
first. There might come a time when you wanted 
something very, very much ; but if it went against 
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your father's interest and his wishes, you must give 
it up. Do you promise?" 

" Yes, I promise, mother. I would give it up if 
it broke my heart" 

I do not think the mother heard those last words ; 
her thoughts were so busy just then with the hus- 
band she had loved so patiently and so dearly. She 
went on, — 

" And, darling, you must comfort him when I am 
gone, for he will need comfort. You saw to-night 
how he loves me ; tell him, dear, that I always knew 
he loved me, even when he seemed farthest oflf ; that 
I never, never doubted it for a moment WUl you 
teU him?" 

" Yes, mother." 

"Ah, you have made me happy, now. I can bear 
to die if I know that you will care for him as I have 
dona And by and by he will make the world very 
bright for you, for he is sure to succeed, — sure ! " 

That night Maggie went to sleep in her mother's 

arms. It had come to be an understood thing that 

when the father was busy with The Invention, he 

stayed upstairs and took such sleep as he found time 

for on a lounge in his workroom. So the child 

8 
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crept close to her mother^s heart and lay there, lis- 
tening to the November rain falling drearily outside, 
until she went to sleep. 

Suddenly, in the middle of the night, she was 
awakened. Her mother had risen up in bed, and 
was coughing violently; and then a stream, warm, 
gurgling, terrible, poured from her Hps, and wet the 
girl's clinging hands. 

" Bemember -^ your — promise — darling. I — 
am going — to see — far — countries." 

Then the voice failed, and the head fell back upon 
the pillow. 

Unaccustomed to death as Maggie was, she knew 
that her mother was dead ; that she had spoken her 
last words in this world. 

The girl did not shriek, or even weep. It seemed 
to her that something inside her had turned to 9tone, 
and lay cold and heavy where her heart ought to be. 
She noticed how steadily it was raining stilL She 
lit a light, and put a cloak on over her night-gown, 
and went upstairs to that father to whom she had 
promised to give her life henceforth. 

" Father," she said, speaking as quietly and stead- 
ily as if she herself were a machine, " I think mother 
is dead." 
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Oh, the cry, the horrible, anguished cry, that rent 
the stillness ! 

''Dead! My Mary T 

And it seemed to Maggie that her father made one 
wild plunge from the top to the bottom of th^ 
stairs. 

There was need enough, in the dreadful weeks that 
followed the funeral, that Maggie Faithful should 
comfort her father, even as she had promised. For 
six weeks he never once went near The Invention. 
He seemed to have lost all interest in that ; all in- 
terest in everything except his dead. Over and 
over he would ask Maggie, earnestly as one who was 
pleading for the very bread of life, — 

" And you feel stt/re that she knew I loved her ? " 

** She told me so, that last day," the girl would an- 
swer each time, as patiently as if she had never said 
the words befora " She said I was to tell you that 
she never, never doubted it for one moment." 

Then he would sit for hours looking quite silently 
into the fire, as if he sought there some phantom, 
whether of hope or of memory. 

At last Maggie grew frightened. Her own grief 
was heavier, it seemed to her, than she could bear ; 
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but it had been softened to her, though this she was 
hardly old enough to understand, by the very fact 
that she had her father to care for ; her promise to 
her mother to fulfil. 

Was she comforting him as her mother would 
have wished ? she asked herself, when she saw him 
sitting, through long, solitary days, just looking 
steadily into the fire, and never speaking, except to 
ask the same old, anxious questions about her 
mother. Surely to be absorbed in The Invention 
was better than this. One day she mentioned it to 
him, timidly. 

'* What do I care for the thing, now she is gone ? " 
he cried out bitterly. ** I meant to do things for her ; 
and now she is out there in her grava" 

" But she would not have wished you to feel so," 
Maggie persisted, tenderly. "She was so proud of 
you. That very last day she told me she knew you 
would succeed. She said you were a very great 
genius." 

The first gleam of light that Maggie had seen on 
his face since her mother died came into it then. 

" Did she, did Mary say that ? So she was proud 
of me, poor girl ; and she was sure I could succeed ? 
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Perhaps she 'U know it, even now, if I do, and be 
glad, — who knows ? " 

He was a man of moods, — this man in whose 
genius his wife had so absolutely believed. He got 
up with these words, and went upstairs, where 
The Invention waited for him; and, from that 
moment, he was given over to it, heart and soul and 
body, as if his wife had never died. Again began 
the sacrifice of every earthly thing to that one 
object 

Maggie never complained, but she was poorly 
clothed and poorly fed ; and, for himself, he looked 
gaunt as a half-starved dog. He seemed to think he 
could spare no time to sleep or eat He worked in 
the large machine-shop, where he was an extra hand, 
barely enough to keep their bodies and souls miser- 
ably together. He let the rest of the world go by 
him, with their cares and interests and their pleas- 
ures, while he lived only in The Invention. 

But the trouble of it was that stiU It did not live. 
Carefully had he fashioned it, yet some little thing 
was still wanting. It all but lived, surely. A man 
less sanguine Or less patient would have given it up 
long ago; but Boger Faithful labored on, doggedly, 
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— he would give it up, he said to himself, only with 
his life. 

He had resumed it after his wife died, meaning to 
justify her faith in his genius ; but it seemed as if 
that and every other tender sentiment had died out 
f of his heart now, and he wanted to succeed for his 
own honor and glory, only ; and in such a motive 
there is but little cheer. 

Maggie, scant of food and clothing, and shut out 
from all the joys of youth, was happier far than he ; 
for she was living for something outside of herself, 

— living to keep her promise to her mother, and to 
do her mother's last bidding faithfully. Saints and 
martyrs have been made from such stuff as Maggie. 

She never complained, but sometimes it vaguely 
dawned upon her father that dry bread and a little 
cheese were not precisely such a meal as most girls 
sat down to, and that the house was as cold and 
bare as it was clean. At such times he would say, — 

"Wait a little, my girL I wouldn't keep on if 
I didn't feel certain that it mil come, some day. 
You know your mother felt sure of it I don't want 
to give it all up and settle down just as a work- 
ing-man to the end of the chapter. The thing 's got 
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to go. And then you shall make up for hard times. 
You shall have all the good things that money can 
buy. Only just wait." 

And at last the mother had been four years in 
her grave under the hill ; and all that time Maggie 
had been patient, and had scarcely even let herself 
think that it was hard. She was only seventeen; 
but she had been so long accustomed to managing 
everything that she seemed to herself, and to others, 
too, a great deal older than that. 

On the special November day of which I am 
speaking, a young man came from the workshop on 
an errand to Roger Faithful Some very important 
work needed Roger's skilled hands, and would he 
make it a point to come to-morrow ? This was the 
superintendent's message; and Robert Keith went 
to the workroom upstairs, where The Invention 
abode, to deliver it. 

He had been here often before on similar errands, 
and somehow he had grown very fond of Maggie. 
Perhaps it touched his pity, at first, to see her cut 
oflP from all the pleasures of other girls, all the life 
and brightness that belong to youth, and yet always 
so sweet and patient 
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Then Mi^gie, in Bpite of all the cares Ihat had 
weighed her down, was a very pretty girL Perhaps 
I have forgotten to tell you of the dark bright eyes, 
and the heavy, dark hair, and the sweet face, clear 
as moonlight, if as pale, that made Mi^gie Faithful 
a girl to be noticed and temembered ; but, if I have 
failed to speak of them, Bobert Keith had not foiled 
to notice them. 

This morning it seemed to him that the fair face 
was paler than its wont. He thought to himself 
that perhaps she would die, as people said her 
mother had died, for want of a little happiness. 

Oh, if she would but let him make her happy 1 
He spoke, rather abruptly, — 

"I am twenty-four, Mt^fgie, and on the first of 
January I shall have a rise. 1 'm to be foreman ia 
the wheel-room, and I 'm snre of good wages." 

" I am very glad," M^^e said, cordially, and yet 
as one who had no real concern in the matter. " It 
lice to get so good a chance at twenty-four." 
you don't understand. All I care ia for you. 
vo years back I 've been waiting for this day 
, 80 that I could ask you to be my wife, and 
out of this dark place into the aucshine." 
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His very words seemed to cause the sunshine of 
which he spoke to glow warm as June about poor 
Maggie. She forgot how drearily the November rain 
was falling. It was as if she were in a wide place, 
where birds sang, and the fresh wind blew, and 
summer was in the air. 

All the youth and brightness she had never known 
seemed suddenly to have come to her, as the sudden 
red had come into her cheek, the sudden light into 
her eyes. She trembled, like a wind-flower on which 
the spring wind breathes. Then, through this sum- 
mer of her heart, she heard the monotonous dropping 
of the November rain, — heard, and remembered. 

"I never thought," she began shyly, the words 
stumbling a little upon her lips. 
. •* No, dear, I know you have not thought ; but I 
want you to think, and when I come again to tell me. 
Some one else can do all for your fether that you do, 
and / want you, and nobody else can do for me." 

And then he went away, and the birds stopped 
singing in her thoughts, and the sense of warmth and 
joy and brightness was gone, and the rain rained on. 

Then Maggie sat down to think. Above all things 
she must keep her proioise to her mother. CovM any 
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one else do for her father all she did ? Would any 
one else be contented with the chilly, bare poverty 
of that life, — with scanty food and scanty fire ? She 
could bear it, because she had faith in her father, and 
because she had promised her mother ; but who else 
could take her place ? 

And yet, sweet had been that vision of sunlit 
paths, — of the warmth and youth and brightness 
that all her life, so far, she had missed. Must she 
forego it all ? 

With some strange courage born of her longing, 
she went upstairs into the room where her father 
worked and The Invention waited the final touch 
that should breathe into it the breath of life. 

"Father," she said, desperately, "Kobert Keith 
stopped to speak to me, as he went out. He will be 
foreman of the wheel-room after the first of January." 

" A very good chance for him, too," said her father, 
indifferently. " A fellow with no invention," 

Maggie's task grew harder, but she faced it cour- 
ageously. 

" He wants me to marry him, father. Could you 
spare me ? ** 

Then, indeed, a dark mood possessed Roger Faith- 
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ful, — a mood of rage and scorn and bitterness. Was 
this what he had been working for, and starving for, 
depriving himself and her of every comfort in life, 
that he might see his daughter, whom he had meant 
to set high among the ladies of the land, the wife of 
the foreman of one room in a machine-shop ? 

Maggie scarcely heard his bitter words. Their 
scorn and hate did not touch her. She imderstood 
only one thing, that her father would not give her up, 
and that she must not desert him while he claimed 
her. She could almost seem to hear her mother say 
again, — 

" There might come a time when you wanted some- 
thing very much ; but if it went against your father's 
interests and his wishes, you must give it up, even 
though it broke your heart." 

And she had promised. That was all there was 
about it; and there was only one thing to do. I 
have made you understand Maggie^but poorly if you 
do not know that, whether her heart broke or not, 
she would do the thing she had to do quietly, and 
make about it no ado. 

."Very well, father," she said, "when he comes 
again I will tell him that it cannot be." 
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"He shall not come again I" the father cried^ 
harshly. ''You shall not so much as speak to him. 
/ will tell him. A miserable cur, coming roimd here 
to steal The Invention I '* 

Maggie uttered no single word of remonstrance; 
and Soger Faithful seized his hat, rushed downstairs 
and out of doors, and raced off towards the machine- 
shop, as if he were walking for a wager. Maggie 
found in a drawer a forlorn last sheet of paper, and 
she wrote on it to Eobert Keith, — 

" Do not come again. It is all ended. It must be 
as father says." 

This note she posted, then she came back, and sat 
down in the low chair where her mother used to sit, 
and threw her apron over her face. Once she mur- 
mured, — 

" mother, you said it might break my heart ! " 

Beyond that there was no word of complaint. She 
never mentioned Eobert Keith's name. She did all 
her duties as faithfully as ever. There was no change 
in her, except that her face grew a little thinner, and 
her footsteps lagged ; and these things there was no 
one to notice, for her father had eyes only for The 
Invention. 
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* And, at last, success began to seem to him nearer 
and more certain than ever. He saw, or thought 
he saw, what his idol lacked, and set himself to 
remedy it 

It was in May that this revelation came to him. 
It seemed to him like part of the spring. There was 
a good deal to do, to make the changes he thought 
necessary ; but he gave himself no rest. Sometimes 
at the machine-shop, sometimes at home, he worked 
at least twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 

He grew arrogant, as those who said, " We will tear 
down our bams and build greater/' They would not 
stay where they were long, he declared. Life that 
was life would open for them soon. 

And this time he did not fail. There came a 
night in early June when Maggie, sitting quietly 
by herself as usual, heard overhead a sudden loud 
cry of triumph, " At last it moves ! " and then a 
heavy falL 

With an awful, nameless terror upon her, she hur- 
ried upstairs. The Invention moved, indeed. All 
its parts seemed instinct with life, but her father lay 
prone upon the floor, as still, already, as the dead of 
a dead century. 
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Had his life gone out of him into The Invention ? 
Maggie asked herself, with a thrill of 'superstitious 
terror. 

She hardly knew what she did. Like some one in 
a frightful nightmare, she moved about, summoning 
a neighbor or two, and doing little things around 
the house, — all the time seeing nothing, knowing 
nothing, save The Invention, so awfully alive, and 
her father, dead. 

When it was time for the machine-shop to open, 
some one carried word to the superintendent of Eoger 
Faithful's death. It was not more than ten o'clock 
when Eobert Keith came to Maggie. 

If he had asked her, then, to marry him, no doubt 
she would have been too shocked and too timid to 
say yes ; but he asked nothing. He simply said, in 
the most assured and matter-of-fact way, — ■ 

"Your father needs you no longer — now you be- 
long to me" — and then he set himself to arrange 
everything for her, and to save her all care and 
trouble. 

Soon after the funeral they went quietly and were 
married ; for just now they had but one will between 
them, and that was Eobert's. As they came back 
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home, Maggie was frightened to think that she was 
happy. The whole world seemed to her to have burst 
into bloom, and the sunshine was the sunshine of 
June. 

"Let us look at The Invention," she said, when 
they were at home again. Perhaps she thought that 
her too great joy needed some chasteniDg. 

They went upstairs together. They set the ma- 
chinery to going. Oh, how alive The Thing was ! 
They stood hand in hand as they looked at it. When 
they turned away there were tears in Maggie's eyes. 

" Poor father," she said, " he gave all his life to it, 

» 

and then died just as he had reached the end of his 
struggles. It seems almost wicked that It should 
go on." 

And just then, as if The Thing scorned to live, 
when he whose very soul it was lay dead, there came 
a strange collapse. Some part was not strong enough 
for the rest, perhaps ; I do not know. At any rate, 
there it lay, a shapeless wreck of steel and* iron. 
Soger Faithful was dead, and this was the end of The 
Invention. 



THE MOETGAGE ON INGLE-NOOK 



nr^HINGS had been going badly at Ingle-Nook fop 
the last three years. 

It was a little homestead, costing only two thou- 
sand dollars in the first place, into which John 
Holding had put all his savings, and where he had 
settled down very contentedly with his wife and his 
daughter Hope, then a girl of thirteea 

Up to that time, John Holding had been a hard- 
working man, or he would never have saved two 
thousand dollars by hiring farms and carrying them 
on, digging his scanty gains out of the reluctant New 
England soil 

But for some years his health had been failing 
him. ' Most of his people had died of consumption ; 
you could read it on their gravestones in one comer 
of the Ashford church-yard. 

John's own chest was narrow ; and when he began 
to complain of a constant pain in his left side, his 
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wife made up her mind that he should do no more 
hard work. 

It was her earnest entreaty that finally decided 
him to buy Ingle-Nook from the Scotchman who 
had owned and named it ; to give up trying to carry 
on large farms, and settle down on this little place 
for the rest of his life. 

Mrs. Holding was not an ambitious woman. She 
would be quite satisfied if they could live com- 
fortably and let Hope go to school a while longer. 
And they managed to live very comfortably at Ingle- 
Nook. 

There was a good garden where they raised all 
their own vegetables. There was land enough to 
keep two cows, and Mrs. Holding's butter, the nicest 
in Ashford, sold for enough to buy their groceries and 
their meat. They kept hens in plenty, and had eggs 
to use and to sell, and chickens to kill and eat for 
high festival days. Then there was the pig, — that 
main-stay of a country farmer's larder, — and there 
were apple-trees that bore good fruit, and currant- 
bushes and a pear-tree or two, that the Scotch owner 
of the place had set out, and a fine strawberry-bed 
that he had made. 

9 
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Altogether it was a veiy wonderful place to get for 
two thousand dollars; and Feigus Graham would 
never have sold it for so low a price but that his very 
heart was hungry for the moors and the heather of 
his native Scotland. 

For a year after they went to Ingle-Nook the 
Holding family were fortunate even beyond their 
expectations. 

Hope went to school and studied hard, and on the 
little place everything prospered. 

The vegetables thrived, the strawberry-bed yielded 
miraculously, the apple-trees bore bounteously, the 
milk and butter were of the best^ and the very pig 
was the pride of the place. 

Then troubles began to come. John Holding took 
cold. The pain in his side grew worse. He had to 
hire help for some of the work on his little place ; 
and at last, for many months of the winter, he was 
laid up in bed. 

He grew better when the warm spring days came ; 
but all through the year gone by they had been 
running behindhand, getting trusted here and bor- 
rowing money there. 

Then, as if misfortune pursued them, as John 
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Holding grew better, his wife became ill in her turn. 
Her anxiety of the past winter, or her extra work, or 
both together, had been too much for her, and now 

, she, too, needed doctor and medicine and extra 

comforts. So more money was borrowed, and more 
bills were run up. 

< All this time Hope kept on with her schooL She 

had wanted to stay at home and do her utmost to 

; help; but about this one thing Mrs. Holding was 

resolute. Hope should not leave school until she 

Ij^ was sixteen. Then, perhaps, she could teach or — 

.;. something. Something is the safe generalization 

^. in which the native-bom Yankee always takes 

refuge. 

^ So Hope struggled on, getting up with the earliest 

light of morning to do all the work she could before 
school began ; hurrying home at noon to help about 
putting on dinner and clearing it away; and then 
going home again at night to do whatever had been 
left undone. 

It was a hard life, yet it did not seem to hurt Hope 
Holding. She was the typical New England girl, 
with blue eyes and brown hair, and slight, wiry, 
well-knit figure. She looked fraU like the rest of 
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her type, but she had in her a wonderful capital of 
endurance. 

As the third winter at Ingle-Nook of this little 
household wore away, Mrs. Holding recovered her 
accustomed health, and their happy days might have 
come back again but for the heavy debts which 
weighed them down. 

It was Hope who was the first to propose mort- 
gaging the little home. Her sixteenth birthday was 
near at hand ; and young as she was, she possessed 
more force of character, and had more resources 
within herself, than either of her parents. 

She came home one night with her plan all 
matured. They should mortgage the place for one 
thousand dollars and pay all the outstanding debts, 
and then they could look people in the face again^ 
and they would go to work, all three, and clear oflF 
the homestead. She knew it was bad policy to 
mortgage a home, but present debts must be paid. 

She succeeded even better than she had expected ; 
for the very next day, when she came home from 
school, her father showed her a copy of a mortgage 
on which he had that day borrowed a thousand 
dollars of Jonas Flint, who had, within the last year. 
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bought the farm next to Ingle-Nook The mortgage 
was to run for three years from the first of May, — • 
it was then April 30th, — interest, meantime, at the 
rate of six per cent, to be paid upon the money 
advanced. Hope read the document twice over care- 
fully, then she said, — 

** Why, father, this binds you not only to raise the 
interest on this money yearly, but to pay the whole 
sum back in three years, or Squire Flint can foreclose 
and have the place sold by auction." 

" Yes," said John Holding, rather uneasily, " that 
is what it looks like. Squire Flint said it had better 
be a mortgage on time. It seemed more ship-shape ; 
but, of course, he 'd let me renew it when the three 
years are out. It dorCt stand to reason that we can 
make a thousand dollars in three years, besides pay- 
ing out sixty dollars each year for interest, when we 
had about aU we could do to live before we owed 
anything." 

" Does Squire Flint waTit this place ? " 

"Well, yes, he does; wants it bad. He tried to 
buy it of me before he lent me the money. He said 
that, joining right on to his, it would be very handy 
for him to own." 
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''Yes, I thought he wanted it/' Hope said, qoietlj^ 
and just then she said no more. 

That night John Holding went to bed early, as 
his wont was, and Mrs. Holding sat up a little l^ter 
to have a good-night talk with Hope, as her wont was. 
Those were happy half-hours to her when Hope sat 
on a low stool at her feet, the girl's brown head just 
within reach of her motherly hand, and they talked 
over all their little interests together. There was 
between them a perfect sympathy ; they understood 
each other better than the husband and father under- 
stood either of them, dearly as they both loved him. 

*' I 'm afraid father 's made a mistake, mamsie, 
dear," said Hope, anxiously. ''When I urged the 
mortgage, I never thought of his hurrying it up so ; 
and I never did think of Squire Flint, You see, he 
warvts the place. No doubt he would have bought it 
now for what father paid for it ; but he thinks if he 
waits three years and forecloses, he may very likely 
get it for half price; for things never bring what 
they are worth at a forced sale." 

" What shdU we do ? " the mother asked, turning 
quite naturally to that girl, whose sixteenth birthday 
would be on the morrow, for counsel 
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" In the first place," said Hope, '* we must not set 
father to worrying. He is n't strong, and it would be 
very easy for him to make himself sick with anxiety. 
We'll never put it in his head that Squire Flint 
won't renew the mortgage." 

" But there 's the interest, deary, and it was about 
all we could do to live before. But I suppose we 
can save somehow. I should be just as well off 
without tea." 

Hope laughed, a girlish, cheery laugh, that com- 
forted her mother more than any words would have 
done. 

"Foolish mamsie," she said. "You don't drink six 
dollars' worth of tea in a year, to say nothing of sixty. 
No, I have thought it all out. You shall promise 
me, solemnly promise me, that neither you nor fisither 
will go without any little comfort you are accustomed 
to have. If you don't promise me that, you 'U make 
me so unhappy that I can't do anything. But just 
let me be sure that you and father are comfortable, 
and / 'II see about the interest." 

** You will ? " in a sort of admiring, awe-struck 
tone. " Teach school, I s'pose ? " 

School-teaching was the one orthodox use of brains 
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and a reasonably good education which naturally 
suggested itself to a woman of Mrs. Holding's type ; 
but Hope had other views. 

"No, mamsie, dear," she said, coaxingly. "You 
must let me try a plan of my own. To teach a 
country district school, and that 's aU that I *m fit for, 
pays in our town very poorly. You must just let 
me have a little money to start with. There'll be 
some left out of that thousand dollars when all the 
outstanding debts are paid. I want to go to the city. 
You know how often they have asked me to come to 
Aunt Hannah Flynn's. Her two daughters are em- 
ployed in their uncle's business, and they make 
much more than I could make teaching schooL I've 
bad this plan in my mind a year now, and that's 
why I have studied so hard at arithmetic and book- 
keeping. You just 'coax father into letting me try 
my own plan, and I feel sure I can take care of 
myself and the interest" 

" But at the end ? " the mother asked, doubtingly. 

" Oh, we won't be troubled about the end yet. At 
the very, very worst, if Squire Flint won't renew, 
and we can't raise the money, we '11 make a stir and 
try and sell the place for as much as father gave for 
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it, and then we should be a thousand dollars, and all 
our furniture and farming things and the two cows, 
to the good." 

"Tou are my help and my comfort," the mother 
said, bending over and kissing the face which was so 
like the resurrection of her own youthful self, only 
with a look of power and resolution in it such as the 
mother never had. " You are my comfort, darling, 
and my pain, too. How can I bear that you should 
take our burdens upon you, and that the days of your 
youth should be full of hardship and anxiety^ " 

"They won't be full of hardship, mamsie, never 
fear that ; and as for anxiety, could you be anxious 
and / not be anxious, too, wherever I am ? " 

Her father did not approve of country girls seek- 
ing employment in the city. The dangers were too 
great. But he knew that his daughter would be safe 
among friends who. would carefully watch over her, 
and give her unusual advantages, so at last he con- 
sented. 

Another week found Hope in the sitting-room of 
Aunt Hannah Fljoin's house on the lower part of 
Fourth Avenue. Aunt Hannah was no " truly aunt," 
as the children say, but only an old neighbor, so 
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Idndlj and helpful that everybody called her Aunt 
Hannah. She was full of earnest sympathy in Hope's 
projects, and so were her two daughters. 

"If only you could keep books, now !" said one of 
the girls. 

" Why ? " asked Hope, quietly, a light commg into 
her blue eyes. 

" Why, because our second book-keeper is going to 
leave. She told me to-day that she was going to 
give notice to-morrow that she wanted to leave as 
soon as, they could find some one to fill her place. 
Now if you could keep books, we could speak for 
you before anybody else knew." 

Hope said nothing for a moment or two ; then she 
asked, quietly, — 

" Aunt Hannah, do you believe in special Provi- 
dences ? " 

" Yes, child, surely ; but why do you ask now ? ** 

" Because this seems like one to me. AU last year 
I had it in mind to do something of this sort, and I 
just studied arithmetic and book-keeping as if my life 
depended on it. Do I look too dreadfully young ? " 

The oldest Miss Flynn, herself nearly thirty years 
old, looked the girl over critically. 
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" Well, you do look youTtg, there *s no getting over 
that," she said, regretfully ; " but I don't see why 
they might n't take you on triaL Mr. Morrison likes 
girls from the country, and I think my recommen- 
dation would go for something, I Ve been there so 
long." 

So it came to pass that when the second book- 
keeper. Miss Hardy, gave in her resignation, the 
eldest Miss Mynn proposed and earnestly recom- 
mended her friend for the vacant place, and sug- 
gested that she should come for a week before Miss 
Hardy left, and get an insight into her new duties. 

Mr. Morrison had pretty well committed himself 
before seeing Hope ; but when he looked at her girl- 
ish . figure and sixteen-yeara^ld girl's face, he was 
half inclined to draw back. Hope looked at him 
with those appealing blue eyes that were always 
wont to get their own way somehow, and said, — 

" Could n't you just try me ? I could n't do much 
harm in a week or two; and you don't know how 
anxious I am to do wielL It is a matter of life and 
death to me." 

Mr. Morrison looked at the eager young face. He 
had daughters of his own. What if one of them 
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were reduced to such necessity that a place as sec- 
ond book-keeper was " matter of life and death " ? 

"Very well," he said, kindly. "You shall have 
your trials and I am sure I hope you wUl succeed. 
If you find that you can fill tlie place^ I will give 
you ten dollars a week the first year and two weeks' 
vacation." 

Hope had no time until night to' think how well 
oflf she was. Every energy was absorbed in watch- 
ing all that Miss Hardy did, and striving to learn, 
to the minutest detail, the duties that would be ex- 
pected of her. When at last she reached the friendly 
refuge of Aunt Hannah's sitting-room she became 
exultant, but quietly so ; for it was her nature to 
take all the great things of life quietly. 

"I shall have five hundred dollars a year," she 
said, joyfully, " and one can do so much with that." 

" Five hundred a year if you succeed," said the 
oldest Miss Mynn, who had ceased years ago to 
take too hopeful a view of life. 

"But I shall succeed." 

That night Hope did not sleep much. Should she 
be able to carry out her plans ? She would have 
two hundred and fifty ^dollars a year after her board 
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was paid ; and first out of that must come the in- 
terest. Then clothes ! She was so skilful with her 
needle that she thought she could make another 
sixty dollars answer for that. Then she would have 
just a hundred and thirty dollars left towards clear- 
ing off the mortgage. And three times one hundred 
and thirty was just three hundred and ninety. 

Do the sum how she might, it came out always 
the same ; and there was no earthly means by which 
three hundred and ninety dollars could be made to 
lift a mortgage of one thousand. If it were anybody 
but Squire Flint who held it ! but Hope had percep- 
tion enough of character to know that not in Squire 
Flint's direction could she look for help or mercy. 

At last she calmed her untranquil thoughts. 
Surely God was in heaven still, and able to help ; 
and the way to begin her new duties successfully 
was not to go to them tired and worried. I am mak- 
ing my story too long, yet I should like you to know 
the details of that bright, patient, cheerful life. 

Young as the girl was, she gave perfect satisfac- 
tion in her place. Mr. Morrison was almost aston- 
ished at her zeal and activity until, one day, the 
eldest Miss Flyim, of whom he asked some questions 
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about his new book-keeper, told him her story ; and 
after that he understood Hope and silently sympsr 
thized with her. 

At the end of a year Hope went home. She had 
chosen for her vacation the last week of April and 
the first week of May, much to the satisfaction of 
the others, who wished to get away in the midsum- 
mer heats. Her payments of the interest due Squire 
Flint bad been punctual ; no trouble, therefore, had 
pressed upon the father and mother at home. 

I could never tell you how lovely home looked to 
this girl, who, for the first time in her life, had been 
shut up among brick walls. 

It was an early spring, and already, that first of 
May which was Hope's birthday, the apple-trees had 
begun to open their soft pink blossoms to the wooing 
sun. The trees had put on their tender spring green. 
The birds sang, the brooks frolicked down the hills, 
the violets filled the hollows with their blue beauty, 
and the whole world seemed to be singing together 
that May had come. 

" Oh, this lovely, lovely home I " Hope said to her- 
self a hundred times a day. " CotUd they part with 
it ? No ; and, please God, she would save it" 
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But how she hardly knew. She had done her very 
best in the year just past. 

She had paid the interest ; she had bought herself 
only the clothes she found absolutely necessary, and 
a few gifts to bring home to the dear father and 
mother ; and she had saved one hundred and twenty 
dollars, — ten less than she had meant to save. But 
that was >only one year ; and for next year she had 
a new plan, which she mentioned to no one, but 
pondered hopefully in her heart. 

The commencement of her second year was crowned 
with good fortune. No sooner had she returned to 
the store than Mr. Morrison sent for her, and told her 
that her salary was to be raised two dollars a week. 
There, of itself, would be another hundred to lay up. 
Then came the execution of her cherished and secret 
plan. 

Morrison's, as I have said, was a trimming store, 
and the fashion for art embroidery was just coming 
in. Embroidery on mummy-cloth and on canvas for 
room decoration ; embroidery on silk and satin and 
muslin for ladies' gowns ; embroidery on all kinds of 
stufifs, in aU kinds of devices. Seeing this artistic 
handiwork had given Hope her idea. She believed 
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that she could design and embroider something not 
unworthy of exhibition with the rest 

Already, in her long winter evenings, she had 
studied all she could about object-drawing ; and now, 
when the long days were coming in, she meant to 
try what she could do. She bought her materials 
and shut herself up in her room. 

On a soft white worsted fabric she wrought the 
long green leaves and lovely purple-blue blossoms of 
the fleur-de-lis, blending them with soft meadow- 
grasses, and made a set of curtains for a connoisseur 
to go wild about She took them, when they were 
done, to Mr. Morrison. He looked at them and 
bought them at once. 

"If you can design like this," he said, "you ought 
not to be keeping books." 

So all that year Hope worked on at her art em- 
broidery, and not one word about it crept into her 
letters home. When her second vacation came, be- 
sides all that she had paid for interest and spent for 
clothes, she had saved in all four hundred and fifty 
dollars toward the mortgage. But would she be able 
to lay up five hundred and fifty more in the next 
year ? More than ever she felt that the place m%t8t 
be saved. 
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She could see that her mother was failing some- 
what ; that her steps were slower and wearier than 
of old, and her fgu5e paler. She longed to come home 
from the city for good, and lift the burdens of life 
from those dear bent shoulders, and stay here in this 
sweet country stiUness and beauty " through summer 
of sun and winter of snow." 

She went back, and again her salary was increased ; 
henceforth she would have fifteen dollars a week: 
But her expenses increased somewhat, also. She in- 
sisted on paying a little more for her board, and 
her clothes had to be more fully replenished than 
before. She could surely count on saving from 
her salaiy three hundred, or three hundred and fifty 
dollars besides the interest money, which, to Squire 
Flint's secret disgust, she paid with the punctuality 
of clock-work. 

That summer she worked too hard; she made» 
before winter came, a hundred dollars at her em- 
broidery, but she had exhausted herself. Try how 
she would, no new design would come to her. She 
knew well that she needed rest ; but how could she 
rest, when, to her unquiet mind and foreboding heart, 

no rest was possible ? She could see that by May- 

10 - 
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day she would have at least nine hundred dollars ; 
but she knew that to be a hundred short would 
be as bad as to lack the whole thousand, with Squire 
Flint for creditor. 

The last week in December came a letter &bm her 
mother, in which occurred this passage : — 

''Squire Flint is trying to buy this place. He says 
if we will give him possession the first of January, 
he'll pay fifteen hundred dollars down; and he's 
pretty sure it won't bring more than a thousand 
if we let it come to auction. What do you say> 
daughter ? " 

Hope's reply was brief, energetic, and to the 
point: — 

" I say, Never I Hold on to the very end. Who 
knows what may turn up between now and then? 
And if the worst comes to the worst, I know I can 
find some one to give as much as fifteen hundred 
dollars theiL" 

And, indeed, whether she earned her extra hun- 
dred or not, Hope began to see her way clear to save 
the beloved home and meet Squire Flint triumph- 
antly. She had had proof enough of Mr. Morrison's 
kind feeling towards her to feel sure that, all else 
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failing, if she went to him and told him her story, he 
would advance her a hundred dollars on lier next 
year's, salary. 

She would do this, then, if she could do nothing 
better; but it was not what she wanted. She wanted 
to pay the whole sum ; to have the homestead free ; 
to be free herself; to leave the city, which could 
never seem home, but only a great, big place to stay 
and work in; to go home to the birds and the flowers, 
the trees that swayed to the wind's breath, and 
above all to the dear father and mother, who needed 
her more with every passing year. 

Just then she saw the offer of a premium for a 
design for the arrangement of a room, to be sent 
in by the middle of March and decided on by the 
middle of April The prize was two hundred dollars. 
If she could win that, then indeed would her task 
be done and she could enter on the sweetness of 
her rest. 

She thought of it by day, she dreamed of it by 
night. At first her mind seemed a blank. Not one 
image of beauty would rise before her tired eyes ; but 
one day, as she was walking home at a little past six, 
through the streets already brightly lighted, she saw, 
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in a florist's window, Qomething that looked to her 
like a bit of Ashford, though coming when the winter 
snows were white^ it most have been the growth of 
some conservatory. 

It was a bed of soft green moss, and from it rose 
' arbutus flowers, pale and sweet, as if moonlight itself 
had tinted them, and among these blossoms delicate 
sprays of maidenhair fern. 

Here was her design, half made already. She 
determined to call her pattern the ''Ingle-Nook/' 
after the dear home she prayed Heaven it might help 
to save. She hurried through it feverishly ; arranged 
it for curtains, mantle-piece, table-cover, and a frieze 
for the walls. And then she sent it off with an 
unspoken prayer. 

The weeks went on, and her suspense became 
almost intolerable. At last, on the fifteenth of 
April, an envelope was handed her at the store,, 
which she knew must contain her fate. She put 
it quietly into her pocket and finished the duties of 
the day. Then she walked home as one in a dream. 
She had not the courage to open it until she was 
quite alone in her own room. 

There she broke the seal at last, and kind Aunt 
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Hannah heard a sudden, eager ciy, and then a fall. 
She hurried upstairs. For the first time in her life 
Hope had fainted ; but she held in her hand a check 
for two hundred dollars. 

When she left the store, at the beginning of the 
last week in April, she told Mr. Morrison that she 
should not return. She had concluded to remain at 
home and devote herself to designing. 

Once more at Ingle-Kook, she had a hard struggle 
to keep her happy secret ; but she had labored too 
long for the glad, crowning surprise of that first day 
of May to cheat herseK of it by speaking sooner. It 
came at last, and with it Squire EUnt, mortgage in 
hand. 

" I am very glad you brought that paper," ^ope 
said, forestalling his intended allusion to it. ''My 
father is out just now ; but in his absence I will, in 
his behalf, pay you in full and trouble you for a 
receipt" 

" Je — rubabel I " Squire Flint was heard to mutter, 
imder his breath ; but he was too proud to show his 
wounds. He accepted the position gracefully, and 
ofiTered the most civil of congratulations with his 
receipt 
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I honestly believe that Hope Hoiding was the 
happiest girl in Connecticut that day ; happy as her 
parents were> she was happier ; happiest of all when 
her mother kissed her, and said, fondly, — 

" Ah I I did well to name you Hope. You have 
been my Hope and my Joy 1 " 
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" r^OME in, chad, come in." 

^^ It was Miss Samantha Pajson who spoke. 
She was housekeeper, friend, maid-of-all-work, and 
general factotum in the Bowles family, and had been, 
ever since Mrs. Bowles was laid to rest in the little 
yard back of the village church, where the roses 
bloomed and the birds sang over her grave in 
summer, and the pitying snows folded their soft, 
white covering over it through the long New England 
winter. 

The Bowles family was a small one. It comprised 
only Mr. Bowles, a handsome and kindly man, not 
more than thirty-five now, and his daughter Edith, 
already thirteen, a self-wiUed, headstrong. girl, with 
wonderful black eyes, a straight nose, and a deter- 
mined chin. 

These two, watched over and cared for by Miss 
Samantha Payson, had been the only occupants of 
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'' The Pines/' as the Bowles house was called, for the 
last three years. 

There was not much closeness of intimacj between 
Mr. Bowles and his only child. He was a busy 
lawyer, and during his wife's lifetime all his leisure 
had been given to her. Of course, Edith had been 
as omnipresent as an only child 19 apt to be, and her 
father had been reasonably fond of her ; but when he 
took his wife off for a walk or a drive he had always 
wanted her to himself, and Edith had been lefb 
behind. 

Mrs. Bowles had had plenty of time, however, to 
devote to her little daughter. She had taught the 
child, and petted her, and talked to her, and made of 
her a friend. So it was not strange that when her 
mother died poor little ten-year-old Edith felt that 
she had lost her alL 

The death came with a terrible suddenness. One 
night business had called Mr. Bowles from home, and 
in the early morning Edith jumped up, as her wont 
was on such occasions, and went to creep into her 
mother's bed for what she used to call *'a little 
love-time." 

It was the full, rapturous midsummer, and as 
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Edith stepped out of bed she heard the birds singing 
to each other their songs of gladness because the day 
haPd begun. A red cKmbing rose had put its saucy 
head in at the open window, and Edith broke it ofif 
for her mother. 

A keen sense of the gladness of the morning 
stirred her child's heart. She felt as if she, too, 
could sing with the birds, or fly with theuL She ran 
across the hall to her mother's room. Her mother 
did not speak. 

" How soundly she sleeps ! " the girl thought. She 
stepped to the bed and laid the red rose against her 
mother's white cheek; oh, so startlingly white, as 
the morning sunlight came in and touched it. 

But neither the dewy rose, nor the first golden 
sun-ray, nor yet the child's voice, to which the 
mother had never been deaf before, awakened the 
sleeper. 

Edith touched the hand that lay so quietly out- 
side the bed, and it was very cold. Had her mother 
fainted ? Yes, that must be it, — she had seen her 
faint sometimes. 

She called for help wildly, for some strange fear 
which she did not dare to look in the face was clutch- 
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ing at her heart And help came ; and in a moment 
she knew that her mother was dead. 

When the doctor arrived he said that he had 
known for some time it was a thing which might 
happen, for Mrs. Bowles's heart had been very weak 
for some years. But to Edith it seemed a terrible^ 
unexpected, impossible calamity; and she felt that 
not only was her mother gone, but that there was 
nothing certain left in the world. 

She had seen, one morning last year, every flower 
in the garden dead, of a sudden black frost which 
had stolen upon them in the night. She felt that 
this was what had come to her life, — there was 
nothing which the frost had spared. 

It would have been well if she had gone to 
her father with her grief ; but she had never been 
in the habit of carrying any of her childish troubles 
to him. She had cried them all out upon her 
mother's bosom ; and now, when this overwhelming 
woe had come upon her, she had noTi^here to turn. 

Her father was absorbed in his sorrow, as he had 
formerly been in his joy. He sent away the ser- 
vants, who were too young and careless to be at the 
head of affairs, and engaged Miss Samantha Payson^ 
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to keep house, with the understanding that she was 
to hire whomever she pleased to assist her. 

It ended, however, in her hiring no one. She did 
not want any girls worriting round in her way, she 
said ; and so the three lived on together for thiei! 
years. 

Of course, the first passion of Edith's grief wore 
itself out ; but the grief itself remained as profound 
as ever, the child's heart as desolate. Her father 
was always kind, and even affectionate. He kissed 
her often, and he gratified all her wishes, as far as 
he knew them; but it never occurred to him to 
make a companion of her. She went to school, but 
she made no intimate girl friend. I think she had 
a sort of feeling that it would be disloyalty to her 
mother's memory to care much about any one else. 

One day — it was the third spring after Mrs. 
Bowles died — Miss Samantha happened to say 
to a neighbor that she supposed she should keep 
along there until Mr. Bowles brought home a new 
wife. 

Edith heard the speech and her cheeks grew red, 
and an ominous glitter came into her black eyes. \ 

She kept silence, however, until the neighbor was j 
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gone ; then she turned upon Miss Samantha in such 
wise that that worthy woman said afterwards it 
made her hair stand on end. 

" Samantha Payson," she began, " will you tell me 
what you mean ? Do you think my father would 
bring home here another woman to sit in my 
mother's chair and to rule in my mother's house and 
to lie in my mother's bed, where 1 found her that 
morning dead? Do you think so?" 

*' I 'm sure I don't know, and I can't tell," Miss 
Samantha answered, temporizing. 

" I asked you," the girl said in her masterful way, 
^'if you thought such a thing covM be." 

"Yes," replied Miss Samantha, brought to book 
at last. "It appears likely enough to me. Tour 
pa's a young man, and 't ain't human nature he 
should want to live alone all his daya" 

Edith turned and went out of the house. It was 
a lovely April day, in the tender last half V)f the 
month when the spring begins to smile. Its very 
beauty seemed to mock the girl's sore heart. Every- 
thing was glad, she thought The young flowers 
were stealing out to warm themselves in the sun- 
light. The young birds were building their nests. 
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They were- all happy, all but her, with her miser- 
able, aching, lonesome heart, all but her and her 
mother, — her mother, who would surely know, she 
thought, if another came to fill her vacant place, — 
know and grieve in her solitary, dark, last home. 

She went in-doors, away from the light and the 
gladness, and threw herself down on the floor 
beside her mother's bed, burying her head in the 
pillows. 

"0 mother," she cried, "it cannot, it shall not 
be, — surely he would not; but if he does, / will 
be faithifuL / will be only your child till I die ! " 

And then she felt in some way cheered by this 
pledge she had mada Brooding, morbid child as 
she was, she was only thirteen ; and it is hard, at 
that age, to believe in misfortune. 

The spring days went on and the summer came. 
There was a curious sense of unrest about the house, 
and once or twice Edith chanced upon her father 
conversing with Miss Samantha. 

At last, one morning, he called the girl to come 
to him in his library. As she went through the 
hall she noticed a portmanteau packed ready for a 
journey ; but her father was often called from home. 
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and there was nothing to alarm her in the piospect 
of hid departure. 

The library window was opea She could hear 
the birds singing to each other outside, and a red 
rose — just such a Irose as she had gathered and laid 
against her mother's cheek three years ago — had 
pushed itself in through the casement Did he re- 
member that other summer day as well as she did ? 
she wondered. 

'' Daughter/' he said, kindly, looking up from some 
papers he was tying, '' this will be a rather longer 
good-by than usuaL I shall be gone a month, and 
when I come back I shall bring some one veiy good 
and sweet, and whom I love very dearly, to be your 
new mother." 

For a moment the girl could not speak. Some- 
thing seemed to choke her. Then she said, — 

"It is only three years to-morrow since my mother 
died. / remember it, if you do not" 

**I am not likely to forget," Mr. Bowles began; 
but suddenly Edith was out of the room. She felt 
the sobs choking her throat and the tears blinding 
her eyes ; and she would not cry before her father, — 
"her father who had forgotten," as she said bitterly 
to herself! 
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Mr. Bowles, thus left alone, made up his mind that 
he would not try to see Edith again. " Poor little 
one," he thought ; " of course it is hard for her, and per- 
haps I was wrong to take her so much by surprise." 

He had not forgotten, whatever Edith might think. 
If ever man loved truly, he had truly loved Edith's 
mother ; and when a new love began to spring up in 
his heart he had tried, at first, to uproot it, as if it 
were a growth of evil. 

But after a while he had come to feel that his dead 
wife would be the last to wish that he should go 
alone through the thirty or forty years that might 
remain to him of life ; and he had opened his heart 
to the sweet new-comer as to a consoling angeL He 
left a tender little note for Edith with Miss Saman- 
tha and went his way. 

Four weeks passed, during which Edith did little 
but brood over what she considered her wrongs. At 
last came a letter from her father, not to her this 
time, but to Miss Samantha, saying that in a week 
he would be at home with his wife, and suggesting 
various preparations which he wished to have made. 
Among other things, he wrote that he should like 
Edith to have a new dress for the occasioiL 
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" Yes, I will have a new dress," Edith said, quietly, 
when she read the letter. ''I will speak to Miss 
Simcox about it this afternoon/' 

She had learned in the four weeks since her father 
left to put a constraint upon the expression of her 
feelings ; but none the less her bitter thoughts were 
busy. Her father had never interfered about her dress. 
She had worn black ever since her mother died. 

Perhaps he had never realized how sombre was 
this costume for a girl so young ; at any rate, he had 
allowed her to please herself Edith knew quite well 
that he meant now that she should put on white, or 
at least some cheerful color, in honor of the new wife 
he was bringing home ; but he had not specified this, 
and she made up her mind what she would do, and 
pursued her own plan quietly. 

At last the afternoon came on which the newly 
married were expected. Edith went away to her 
own room to dress, and had to be called downstairs 
when at last her father and his bride arrived. 

She had been watching them, however, from the 
window. She had seen how tenderly her father 
lifted out the new-comer. Her own mother had 
been a handsome woman, with great black eyes like 
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Edith's own, except that the experiences of love and 
life had filled them with brooding tenderness, while 
Edith's were hard and bright still with the hardness 
of intolerant youth. 

The first Mrs. Bowles had been tall and stately, 
but this, her successor, was a little fairy of a woman, 
scarcely lai^er than Edith herself. Her head was 
all soft, fluffy yellow hair, and her great childlike 
blue eyes looked out on the world with a sweet fear- 
lessness, as if trouble and they were still unknown 
to each other. 

"Just a doll-baby!" Edith said, contemptuously; 
and then she heard her father^s voice calling her, and 
went downstairs. 

She made a strange picture as she stood in the 
sitting-room door, fronting the light from the windows; 
She had on her new dress. It was densely black and 
heavily trimmed with crape, — the very deepest 
mourning that Miss Simcox could possibly make. 
The ruffle in the neck was black. There was not a 
gleam of light about her anywhere except that she 
had stuck in her belt a bunch of white chrysanthe- 
mums, — the very flowers of death. 

Her face was pale as marble below her smooth 

11 
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black hair, and her eyes looked larger and daiker 
than ever. Her father understood only too well the 
meaning of her costume ; but he would fain spare his 
bride the pain of comprehending it also. So he 
stepped forward and kissed the girl, and then said, — 

" Edith, this is my wife." 

He dared not say " Tour mother," Edith thought, 
triumphantly. She had argued with herself that the 
new wife, who had never known her mother, was not 
to blame ; so she extended her hand to her with a 
certain cold civility. 

It was a bad beginning, and things did not grow 
better as time went on. At last the husband and 
wife said to each other that they could bear this pale, 
silent, reproachful presence at their fireside no longer. 
Innocent as they were of wrong, the girl almost made 
them feel as if they had committed a crime. 

" She shall go to school, and begin with the begin- 
ning of the new year," her father said, resolutely; 
and then his wife ventured to tell him how under 
those pitiless black eyes she felt herself an alien and 
an intruder; and how, sometimes, she had longed 
to go herself, go anywhere, to get away from their 
reproach. 
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Edith manifested no emotion when she was told of 
the plans that had been made for her. 

"Very well, papa," she said, as indiflTerentlj as if 
she had been asked to fetch something from the next 
room. 

New Yearns Day came, and brought no merry- 
making with it, and the next day Edith's school-life 
began. It was a ride of only a few hours by rail to 
Chestnut Hall, the school that had been chosen. 

Mr. Bowles accompanied ' his daughter; but he 
talked very little to her on the way. At the end of 
the railway journey came a short carriage drive, and 
while they were in the carriage he said,- 

" I am going to give you something so dear to me 
that I never meant to part with it while I lived. It 
is a manuscript-book in which your mother used to 
write, — sometimes extracts from her readings, some- 
times thoughts of her own. I can conceive of no 
more complete revelation of her character, and I 
want you to learn, through it, her real nature. You 
were too young to know her well when she died, or 
you would have understood her better." 

After a pause, he continued : '' She lived for years 
in the knowledge that she was at any time liable to 
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sudden death ; and often and often she has said to 
me that she could die contentedly if she knew that 
.some one else, good and true enough to make us 
happy, would take her place to you and to me. It is 
a bitter thing that I should have to justify myself to 
you, — her child and mine ; but I ask, only, that you 
will learn to know her as she was," 

Something like a faint touch of remorse stirred in 
Edith's heart She wished, vaguely, that her father 
had spoken to her like this before. She put out her 
hand for her mother's book, and clasped it as one 
who had found long-hidden treasure. 

At school she discovered that every arrangement 
for her comfort had been made with a liberal hand. 
She had been used aU her life to have her room to her- 
self ; and she was to have, here in the crowded school, 
a pretty little room that was to be quite her own. 

Here she sat on the first night of her school-life, 
reading the book which her father had given her, — 
the book written in her mother's clear, strong nand- 
writing which she knew so well Page after page she 
read, growing all the time to understand more and 
more of the strong and pure soul that had been her 
mother. 
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"Have I been jealous for her ? " she said to herself, 
" for her, who would have been too noble for any 
jealousy, and was too high above the rest to fear any 
rival ! He who loved her once must needs love her 
always, for there is none other like her." 

Two passages in the book struck her with especial 
force. They were not credited, as most of the 
extracts were, to any author, — were they, possibly, 
her mother's own ? They were these : — 

" We have always to live on a field of battle, if we 
would live welL Our foes are round about us on all 
sides; but the foe with whom we must do battle 
most constantly is within." 

"Let us beware how we dare to wish, lest we 
invoke upon ourselves eviL What is for the best 
only God knows ; and to believe that whatever He 
sends is best, that is the road to peace." 

These two passages seemed to Edith like words 
spoken by her mother's lips. They were a voice from 
the beloved past, which she dared not refuse to heed. 

She was to fight, then, above all, with the evil that 
was within her ? Ah, had she not been letting it 
grow strong and rampant in the past six months ? 
She was to believe that whatever God sent was 
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best ; ah, but how had she been rebelling and filling 
her heart with bitterness 1 

One day in midsummer the principal of the school 
came to her with an open letter in her hand. It was 
from Mr. Bowles, begging her to take charge of his 
daughter for at least the first part of the vacation, as 
his wife was very ill of typhus fever, which she had 
contracted in helping to nurse the dying child of a 
poor neighbor. 

The principal read this letter to Edith, ^md then, 
with a few words of sympathy, went away to her 
duties. 

That night the girl scarcely closed her eyes. Here 
and now, it seemed to her, had come her opportunity 
to show her sorrow for the past. If, in spite of all 
danger, she should go home and nurse her step-mother 
as tenderly as if she were her own, then, surely, they 
would understand that at last she loved them and 
belonged to them, and was no longer an aliea 

She resolved to go at once. 

She wrote a letter to the principal, explaining her 
destination and her purpose, and arranged to send it 
back by a messenger, just before she stepped upon 
the train. 
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Her plan succeeded. She got away unseen; she 
hurried across the happy summer fields to the 
station; she found a messenger to take her letter 
back to the school ; and at nine o'clock she was being 
whirled along towards home. 

It was a headstrong thing to do, no doubt. 
Probably no girl whose eyes were less black and 
whose chin was less determined would have thought 
of it, or carried it out 

When she reached the station she fortified herself 
with a cup of cofifee and a substantial luncheon, for 
she had sense enough to know that she ought not to 
go into an infected house fasting. Then she made 
her way home as swiftly as possibla 

She opened the gate, and went up to the front, 
door. She tried it, a little anxiously. If it were 
locked, she might, even yet, be prevented from 
carrying out her plan. No, it was unfastened, and 
she went in, as noiselessly as 'possible. 

She went upstairs with light footsteps, and in a 
moment more she stood inside the room where pretty 
Mrs. Bowles lay, heedless who came or went. She 
chanced, just then, to be alone. 

Edith stood in the door and looked at her for a 
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moment AU the shining, fluffy golden hair had 
been cut close to the poor hot head. Her fair com- 
plexion was all on fire with fever. 

Edith would scarcely have known her but for the 
great childlike^ appealing blue eyes, which alone 
were unchanged. Oh, what a sad, pitiful wreck she 
seemed of the beautiful, smiling bride who had come 
there twelve months before ! 

Edith went in, and, lifting up the poor head, 
smoothed the pillows, and adjusted them. 

"You are very good," the poor little woman mur- 
mured, gratefully. " Miss Samantha never puts my 
pillows straight I don't know you. You look like 
Edith ; but Edith hated me, and she is gone." 

"No, Edith does Tiot hate you I" cried the girl's 
repentant voice ; but the sick woman did not hear. 
Her thoughts had gone wandering again in that 
strange other world, that country between death and 
life, the realm of delirium. 

Edith busied herself about the room, making one 
arrangement and another for the sick woman's 
comfort. While she was thus occupied her father 
came in. He could scarcely believe his own eyes, 

" Edith, is this you ? What does this mean ? Do 
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you know you are risking your own life ? " He 
spoke with an earnestness which sounded almost 
stern. 

" It is no use to blame me now, papa/' Edith said, 
with gentle firmness, " I have been here for some 
time. Any harm that I could take I have taken 
already. I could not hdp coming, when Miss Smith 
read me your lett-er. I wanted to make amends. 
Don't be angry, please. I know it is what my own 
mamma would have wished me to do." 

Bichard Bowles did not answer in words, but he 
drew his daughter into his arms and kissed her, as 
•she could never remember his kissing her before in 
all the years of her life. 

Together they kept their anxious vigil, which Miss 
Samantha also shared. When the patient began to 
be, for longer intervals, in her right mind, Edith held 
herself carefully in the background; but she was 
always ready to fetch anything that was wanted. 
She was quick, deft, and untiring, and wise beyond 
her years. At last all their care was rewarded, 
and the patient was pronounced in a fair way to 
recover. 

Then^ and not till then, Edith owned that she had 
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been feeling veiy ill herself for several days ; and in 
a few hours she was in bed, and in almost as much 
danger as Mrs. Bowles had been at the worst. 

Now, indeed, the father's love for his child came 
to the surface. No mother could have watched her 
more tenderly. He never once lost faith that he 
should save her ; and, sure enough, by the last day 
of August he was able to carry her proudly down- 
stairs in his arms, and lay her on the lounge in the 
fanuly sitting-room. 

Mrs. Bowles was there already, sitting in a low 
chair beside a smouldering fire, for the August air 
was chill with some suggestion of the autumn. Mr. 
Bowles wisely went away and left the two together. 

The young step-mother looked almost more girlish 
than EditL Her hair had begun to grow, and lay 
in soft little golden rings all about her pretty head ; 
and the wasted little hands crossed upon her lap 
were hardly larger than those of a child. 

She scarcely knew how to speak to Edith. Had 
the girl tended her only for duty's sake ? and did 
she possibly dislike her still ? She struggled to say 
something. 

" Poor Edith/* she said, " you won't be able to 
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begin your school with the beginning of the term ; 
but you will soon be well again, now/' 

" And must I go back to school ? " Edith asked, 
sadly. " I would like," — and then she stopped, 
blushing as her wont was when deeply moved. 

"You would like, — what would you like?" 

Edith slipped down from her sofa, and knelt, a 
little white wraith of a girl by her step-mother's 
side. 

" I should Uke," she said, " to go to school here, 
and to stay with you, and for us to learn to love 
each other. And I know, now, that it was best you 
should come here, and that God sent you." 

Little Mrs. Bowles felt the tears choking her ; but 
they were glad tears. She bent over and drew Edith 
close, close to her heart. 

" I wanted only this," she said, " to make me quite 
happy. I was wretched when I thought you were 
grieved to have me here. Now it will be home, in- 
deed, and our new life is begun." 
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TT was the old story over again, — the duck had 
hatched a swan, and thought it a veiy ugly bird. 
Mrs. John Frost was thoroughly discontented with 
her youngest girL Girls were rather an old story 
when Buth was bom. Delia and Jeannette had al- 
ready preceded her, — Delia by four years, and 
Jeannette by two. 

Euth should have been a boy. Her mother, in- 
deed, almost resented the intrusion of a third girL 
They say mother-love is a universal instinct; and 
no doubt it existed somewhere deep down in Mrs. 
John Frost's heart, even for this undesired girL 

Papa Frost made Ruth welcome from the first. 
He had never been allowed to have much to do 
with the two older girls. But little Euth he might 
pet and fondle to his heart's content. 

It was he who gave her her name, in memory of 
his mother, who had gone long ago to sleep on the 
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sunny south side of the village churchyard. When she 
grew old enough to toddle about, it was to his hand 
that she clung. When her school-days came, it was 
to him, not to her mother, that she told all her little 
pleasures and perplexities. While she had him, she 
scarcely realized that her lot was more lonely than 
that of her two older sisters, who were always play- 
ing together. 

When she grew older still, into a shy little girl 
of twelve, it was to her father that she went with 
her first great secret. The soul of an artist was in 
little Buth Frost; and she made pictures of all 
sorts of things with such simple materials as she 
could command. At last she showed them to her 
father ; and he, with the keen artistic sense he had, 
which had never found expression, perceived, under 
their crudeness, the something that made him be- 
lieve the child had genius. 

He kept her secret faithfully, but he bought her 
pencils and colors and cardboard; and he was as 
excited over every fresh attempt of hers as she 
was herself. 

By this time Delia was sixteen, and very " capa- 
ble," as they say in New England ; and Jeannette 
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was fourteen, and she, too, was a girl after her 
mother's own heart, and "could turn her hand to 
anything." There was not much left for Euth to do, 
except to dream, and to try to shadow forth her 
dreams in her sketches. She never could have kept 
these sketches secret save for her father; but the 
mystery was as dear to him as to her. 

He liked to think there was this shared and sacred 
confidence between him and his youngest and favorite 

girl. 

She grew to be fourteen before her first great 
trouble came to her. Then one morning she saw her 
fjBither in the garden before breakfast, and they made 
plans together for a little walk and a new sketch, as 
gayly as two children. After this they went in to 
breakfast When the meal was half over, a strange 
look came across John Frost's face. He put out his 
hands in a vague, uncertain way, and said, " Father's 
little daughter!" as if he were unconscious what he 
was saying. 

Those were his very last words. 

Buth sprang to his side first, and then the othera 
He was taken to bed ; physicians were summoned ; 
all that man could do was done, and done in vain. 
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Now and then, when Ruth was left alone with him 
for a moment, she would clasp and kiss him and cry 
to him, with all the passion of her loving heart ; but 
no sound penetrated those closed ears. 

He lay there, breathing heavily, for two hours. 
Then the breath grew shorter and fainter, and ceased 
at last ; he had gone out upon the tide, to another 
shore, where they need not the sun by day or the 
moon by night. 

The grief of all the others was more noisy than 
that of Ruth. But when he was taken away and 
buried out of her sight, she felt as if her heart had 
been left behind her in his grave. She went silently 
and dreamily about the house. She could not touch, 
for a long time, her brushes or her pencils. All the 
implements of her art were connected so closely with 
him. 

But at last her longing to work came back to her. 
It seemed to her that in it she must find her only 
consolation. And now her petty vexations began. 
Without her father's aid she could no longer keep 
her occupation secret ; and it vexed her mother sorely 
to find in a daughter of her own such alien tastes. 

She set her hard tasks, at which Ruth labored 
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faithfully^ full of a desperate impatience to get through 
them^ and go back to the Vork that was her life. 
But somehow she never gave satisfaction. If she 
made bread, it did not ''rise" as Delia's and Jeannette's 
did ; if she sewed a seam, it was sure not to be quite 
straight ; if she dusted a room, there would be some 
unlucky speck of dust left somewhere. 

At last, the day she was sixteen, her mother sum- 
moned her for a serious talk. Buth had been cry- 
ing. For almost two years now her father had been 
asleep under his coverlet of summer grass or winter 
snow, and Suth could not remember one really 
tender word that had been spoken to her in all that 
time. Was it her own fault ? she wondered. She 
knew that she was not companionable to the rest. 
The little things of every day that interested them 
so much had no interest for her. She was absent- 
minded, forever seeing something in her mind that 
no one else saw. 

" Mother says my wits are always wool-gathering," 
she said to herself, " and I suppose it is trjring. Per- 
haps if I think more about what is going on, and how 
I can help along, they will grow fonder of me after a 
while. I can't expect anybody to care, as Jie cared, 
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for what / want ; but, perhaps, if / care for what 
they want, things will go better." 

To her, in this softened mood, came Delia, and said 
that her mother wanted her in the sitting-room. The 
moment she appeared there, her eyes, red with weep- 
ing, gave offence to her mother. 

It would be unjust to forget that Mrs. Frost had 
her own grievance. To her it seemed a positive 
trouble to have a daughter whom she could no more 
understand than she could have guessed the Sphinx's 
riddle, — a silent conundrum, eating her bread, and 
going in and out of her house, but living some other 
life of her own all the time. She looked at pale little 
Buth with her red eyes, and said, in a tone of voice 
which was not free from bitterness, — 

** You are sixteen years old now, and I think it 's 
time that you should turn over a new leaf You 
have never done anything useful since you were 
bom, and I think you should begin now. Delia 
and Jeannette are both good housekeepers, and Delia 
is going to teach school this winter. You do nothing 
but idle your time away over a parcel of paints and 
brushes, and I 'm going to put a stop to it." 

"Are we poor, mother? " Euth asked, with a cour- 

12 
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age that astonished herself as much as it did her 
mother. 

" No, we are not poor ; but that is no sign why you 
should be lazy." 

**Have / anything of my own ? " 

" Not while I live. The property was more of it 
mine than your father's, and he willed it all to me. 
Why do you ask ? " 

'' Because if I had anything, I should wish to use 
it to go away and study art." 

"Study fiddle-sticks!" Mrs. Frost cried, angrily. 
" Go and bring me your paints and brushes, every 
one." 

Silently Euth obeyed. She thought they were to 
be locked away from her ; but she put them into her 
mother's hand, with a submission so unprotesting 
that somehow it angered her mother still more. 

It was a chilly morning early in September, and a 
light, bright fire was burning on the hearth. Mrs. 
Frost turned towards it, with the paints and brushes. 
If Buth had entreated, even then, no doubt she might 
have saved her treasures ; for her mother was narrow 
and prejudiced, rather lihan unkind or hard-hearted. 
But a spirit came into Euth which she did not her- 
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self recognize. Her lips grew white and rigid, but 
she did not open them. She looked steadfastly at her 
mother. One by one Mrs. Frost laid those things 
which were her daughter's treasures upon the £re. 
The flames welcomed them eagerly, and glowed and 
danced around them, and in a moment they were 
gone. 

Then the mother, half-frightened at what she had 
allowed herself to do, and the daughter, a little 
whiter and quieter than usual, stood and looked at 
each other. Buth was the first to speak. It seemed 
as if in' the last quarter of an hour she had suddenly 
grown up. 

"Mother,'* she said, " I am not wanted here. Could 
you not help me to go away to an art-school, and 
prepare to be a teacher, and take care- of myself ? " 

Her quiet manner enraged Mrs. Frost as much as 
her question did. Mrs. Frost was a good manager, a 
good housekeeper; but she had not learned to control 
her own spirit. Anger burned hot within her. 

"You can go at any time you please," she said. 
"I '11 give you fifty dollars to start with; and no doubt 
you will be able to get a living by your * art,' I think 
you called it" 
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*" Thank you ; I will take it and do the best I can 
for myself in the world." 

Mrs. Frost looked after her in a kind of dumb 
surprise^ not unmingled with alarm. She was not 
much troubled, however. As soon as the money was 
spent, she said to herself, Buth would be back, glad 
enough to get homa And she should n't grudge the 
fifty dollars — not she — to teach Euth a good lesson. 

Euth was glad that she had not been compelled to 
give her sketches to be burned. She could take 
them with her, and she had high hopes from them, — 
the hopes of an untried, inexperienced heart. 

She prepared, with what speed she might, for her 
.new life. When she had put all that she wished to 
take away into her trunk, she went downstairs and 
out of doors. Her feet had trodden many a time the 
path she took, for it led to her father's grave. When 
she got there, the churchyard was silent as the deM 
who slept in it. No soul was in sight, — not even a 
bird twittered. Euth knelt down, and put her arms 
round the white stone on which her father's name 
was graven. 

" You loved me !" she cried, *'you only, in all the 
world; and now you are gone. Do you know what I 
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say ? Do you hrvofw how I cry, and there is no one 
to be sorry for me ? " 

And it seemed to her that from* out the low grave 
she heard a voice echo softly the last words her 
father ever spoke, — 

"Father's little daughter !" 

When she went home again she was very calm. 
It was almost time for the train by which she meant 
to go to New York. She asked if the man might 
take herself and her trunk to the station. Then her 
mother gave her the fifty dollars, and, with a sort 
of eleventh-hour relenting, money enough besides to 
pay her passage to New York. She said good-by to 
Delia and Jeannette with no special emotion ; then, 
suddenly, she turned to her mother. I think those 
two had never been so near each other in all Buth's 
life as now, when they were parting. 

"Kiss me, mother," Euth cried eagerly. " My father 
loved us botL" 

And that kiss of parting was the warmest kiss the 
girl had ever known from her mother's lips. 

" Of course you '11 go to the Henleys; they are 119 
West 11th Street; don't forget," Mrs. Frost called 
after her, as she was getting into the wagon. 



\ 
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The Henleys were old neighbois, who had moved, 
a few years before, to New York. Ruth doubted 
whether she should go thera She had plans of her 
own, impractical plans, but they looked reasonable to 
her. She would sell her sketches and live on the 
proceeds, and in her own success she had all the faith 
of untried youth. 

She got to New York just at nightfall, and drove 
to the St. Nicholas Hotel It was a lonesome night. 
She had chosen that hotel because she had been there 
once before with her father ; but the memory of that 
old holiday did not make the present solitude the 
easier to bear. 

Not until Euth was fairly gone did Mrs. Frost 
realize the madness of letting this girl of sixteen go 
out alone into the world. 

Before she went to bed, she wrote to Mrs. Henley, 
commending her daughter to her care. She slept 
little ; and she would have slept yet less, had she 
herself had experience enough of the world to under- 
stand half the dangers Buth was confronting. There 
was, indeed, but one hope for the helpless girl, to 
whom the great city might well' have been more 
dangerous than a den of wild beasts. There was the 
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word of promise that God would be a father to the 
fatherless. 

The next morning Euth arose, bright and early. 
As soon as the shops seemed to be open, she walked 
out on Broadway. She had taken with her the best 
of her sketches; these she hoped to sell, and she 
walked on till she came to a well-known picture-store. 
It was too early an hour for customers. When she 
went in, the clerks were busy arranging the exhibi- 
tion-room, and the proprietor of the shop seemed to 
be concluding a bargain with a lady who had brought 
some pictures to sell, — pictures so beautiful that, as 
Euth saw them spread out, her heart sank within her. 
What would her poor little sketches look like, after 
these ? Seeing her air of hesitation, the proprietor 
asked, courteously, how he could serve her. 

"I, too, brought some sketches which I wanted 
to sell ; but I see now that it will be of no use. 
After these, you will not look at mine." 

" Let me see them, at least," said the dealer, pleas- 
antly ; and the lady turned, too, with much interest, 
touched by the admiration of her own work yet 
more evident in Euth's face than in her words. 
With her cheeks flushing, and her heart beating fast. 
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timid Buth spread out her humble sketches. There 
was an utter absence of technical knowledge. She 
had not learned even the grammar of art^ but the 
soul of art was there. She was like a real poet, who 
could not spell, — who did not know of the mar- 
riage ceremony between verbs and substantives, and 
yet whose fancy had scaled the heavens. 

The dealer and Mrs. Osborne — for the lady was 
Margaret Osborne, the well-known artist — looked 
at each other in surprisa 

There were low fields, over which the mists of 
morning crept, beneath skies where a red dawn 
began to break. There were desolate trees, whose 
boughs a long-prevailing wind had bent, and bits of 
water, sad in the sad moonlight There were flowers, 
taken as they grew, with background of bits of 
rock and moss, and ferns that almost trembled as you 
looked at them. 

" My child, you Tcnow nothing, but you fed every- 
thing!" Mrs. Osborne cried, impulsively. 

The tears sprang to Ruth's eyes. Such praise from 

such a source made her feel as if already she 

had been crowned with immortal bay. She looked 
the thanks she dared not trust herself to speak. 
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Then she said, timidly, to the dealer, " Will they 
sell ? " 

"I dare not promise that," he answered, kindly, 
"but I will keep them and show them to some people 
who may be interested. Some one may possibly 
buy these, now, for the sake of the great promise 
there is in them." 

''Thank you. Then shall I call again in a few 
days ? " 

"If you please." 

There was nothing more for Ruth but to go 
away. 

In a few days she called again at the picture-store, 
and chanced to meet there the same lady. And evi- 
dently the lady remembered her, for she came for- 
ward and put out a cordial hand. 

" I am Margaret Osborne," she said, " and I like 
the spirit of your work, and want to be your friend. 
May I?" 

The sudden tears rushed into Ruth's eyes, — the 
swift red to her pale cheeks. 

" Mrs. Osborne," she cried, " uoUl you ? I am 
only Ruth Frost, from Ryefield; and I have come 
here all alone to try and make my way by my art, 
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and it does look so hard. Will you tell me what 
to do?" 

'* Indeed I wilL Your sketches are sold abeady, 
Mr. Strauss tells me; and now you have only to 
go to work and acquire the technical sldll which 
will make your execution as good as your ideps. 
Did you mean that you were quite alone in this 
great city, — a child like you? I will walk with 
you toward your place, and you shall tell me how 
this happens." 

And so, as they walked, the story was told. All 
that had been harsh in Mrs. Frost got itself softened 
down in the telling; yet, somehow, Mrs. Osborne 
saw just how unwdcomed and uncongenial the girl's 
life had been in that home, and understood the mood 
of desperation in which Buth had come out into 
the world, — a lamb, as she said to herself, among 
wolves. Margaret Osborne's sympathies were strong, 
and her impulses were quick and ardent. " I some- 
times have art pupils," she said, as Buth paused. 
"Perhaps you would like to come and study 
with me ? " 

" With you ? " 

" Yes. I am alone. There is a little room off my 
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own which you can have ; and you can work in my 
studio. I know you as well through those pictures 
of yours as if I had been your neighbor all my life. 
I can teach you aU you need at present. I do not 
take many pupils, but I am willing to try you. Will 
you come?" 

" Will I ? " Euth's looks said the rest, for some- 
thing seemed to choke her just then. If exiled 
Mother Eve had been invited back into the Garden 
of Eden, she might have felt something as this girl 
did, who seemed to herself to have been invited into 
paradise. 

The next day, Mrs. Frost received a letter from 
Mrs. Henley, saying that she had neither seen nor 
heard anything from the missing Buth, — a letter 
which Mrs. Frost thought she could not have borne, 
had not the same post brought one from Buth. This 
last was a little letter, and it only said, — , 

" My dear Mother, — I have been wrong, I 
know, in not trying more to please you; but I do 
think I am in my right place now. I am studying 
with a lady whom you would approve; and I 
promise you faithfully, if I get into any trouble or 
difficulty, you shall know at once. You do know, 
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mother, that you can trust my word If all goes well 
with me, you will not hear from me again until I 
have succeeded ; but be sure that I will never do one 
thing which would grieve my father, if the dead can 
know about the living. I love you and my home 
more than ever, now that I am far away. 

"Your Daughter Ruth." 

This letter somewhat eased the anxiety of Mrs. 
Frost's heart, in which, at last, the long-silent 
instinct of motherhood had asserted itself even 
towards this her youngest girL 

She had stiU half a hope that when the fifty dollars 
were spent, Euth would return ; but, deeper down 
still, was a yet stronger, more unselfish hope, that 
the child would succeed in her own way. 

In becoming an inmate of Mrs. Osborne's house, it 
seemed to Euth that she had for the first time really 
begun to live, since for the first time she was sur- 
rounded by the atmosphere of art. The winter days 
were all too short for her work; and the long 
evenings not long enough for the reading and con- 
versation and music of which they were fulL She 
thought of her mother, whose eyes had been sealed 
from beholding all this glory, with a half-remorseful 
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pity, which Mrs. Frost could never have understood, 
and with a tenderness as unfostered and pathetic as 
a flower which grows alone upon a grave. 

In the warmth-giving sunshine of this new, bright 
life her powers expanded, and Mrs. Osborne used to 
say, half seriously, that she was raising up her own 
rival 

The next spring, Delia Frost was married. Her 
bridal journey took her to New York, and among 
other places where it was " the thing " to go, she 
went to the Academy exhibition of pictures. There 
was one which struck her greatly, for it was of a 
familiar scene, — their own old homestead, — the 
well-known house, with its sheltering trees; the 
Uttle stream at the right, with the wiUows weeping 
over it ; some old-fashioned flowers beside the rustic 
well. 

" It is home to the life, George," she said to her 
husband. ''Some artist must have sketched it in 
passing through Eyefield." 

Of course "George" agreed with her, and they 
wandered on through the gallery. On their way 
out, they stopped again before the old homestead, and 
Delia declared it made her homesick to look at it 
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The next week^ they were sitting in the parlor at 
home» and, among other things they had seen, Delia 
described this picture. Mrs. Frost sat for a few 
moments in silence; then she said, quietly, — 

"Delia, did you happen to think that might be 
Ruth's picture ? " 

^ Oh no, mother, that would n't be possible. She 
has only been gone since September. She could n't 
have got a picture into the Academy, — that child ! " 

Mrs. Frost said no more ; but the next morning 
she came into the room where her daughters were 
sitting. 

*'I have packed my trunk," she said, "and I am 
going to New York this afternoon. Mrs. Henley has 
often asked me to make her a visit, and I have 
concluded to go, now." 

It was not the family habit to make comments on 
the mother's movements. She was a strong-willed 
woman, and accustomed to take her own way. But 
after she had gone, Delia said to Jeannette, -^ 

"You may depend upon it, mother thinks that 
picture was Euth's, and she has gone to find out" 

Mrs. Frost meantime went on her uneventful 
journey. She passed that night at the Henleys', and 
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the next morning she made her way to the Academy 
of Design. 

She was not long in finding the picture of which 
she was in search. It waa signed " Eay," and the 
catalogue gave her no further light on the subject; 
but she felt sure, in the depths of her heart, that this 
picture was painted from no hurried sketch by a 
passing artist, but from the faithful memory of one 
who clung lovingly to each simple detail, and omitted 
nothing. 

She had too much shrewdness and perseverance to 
be baffled by an tmresponsive catalogue; and she 
asked the person who sold tickets at the door who it 
was that decided what pictures should be accepted 
for the exhibition. " The Hanging Committee/' she 
was told. 

" And is any one of them here now ? " she in- 
quired. 

A gentleman was pointed out to her, and she at 
once approached him with the straightforwardness 
which was one of her strong characteristics. 

" I want to buy that picture, ' No. 334/ " she said. 
"Can you tell me where I can find the artist?" 

"Fortunately, I can. It was painted by Miss 
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Euth Frost. She is a pupil of Mrs. Osborne's^ and 
lives with her at No. 10 West 42d Street." 

A week after that, Jeannette, who was house* 
keeper in her mother^s absence^ received a letter, 
which said, only, — 

'^I shall return home to-morrow night, bringing 
two guests with me. I have purchased the picture 
of which Delia spoke. 

''YOUB AFFECTIONATE MOTHEB." 

Two guests ! Jeannette was full of excitement 
and curiosity ; but she did not allow excitement to 
interfere with housekeeping. She made bread and 
cake, she arranged the spare rooms, she gathered 
flowers to adorn the house; and at last, when there 
was nothing more to be done, she waited, and that 
was hardest of all She had sent a wagon to meet 
the fiv&o'clock train, and at length it returned well 
laden. First of all, out stepped her mother, resolute 
and firm of foot. 

" Jeannette," the mother said, as tranquil and self- 
possessed as ever, " here are Mrs. Osborne and my 
daughter Buth, who have come to pass the month 
of June with us." 
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That night, leaving Mrs. Osborne to make friends 
with Jeannette, Euth stole out to tread once more 
the well-worn path that led to her father's grave. 
She heard other footfalls behind her as she neared 
the churchyard; and looking round she saw her 
mother's face, pale in the moonlight^ and strangely 
softened. 

*' May I come too, Euth ? " she asked, and there 
was a humility in her voice that no one had ever 
heard in it before. ** May I come ? I did not under- 
stand you as your father did. May be I did not alto- 
gether understand him, either, — but I loved him, 
Euth; and I loved you too, even when I seemed 
the hardest." 

Euth did not speak. It seemed to her no words 
would fitly express the great passion of love and 
pity that swelled her heart. She only put out her 
hand, and her mother held it fast; and so they went 
on together, xmder the westering moon, to kneel at 
last^ they two, beside a grave. 
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SISTEE LUCY. 



T UCY CURTIS sat studying her geometry lesson 
"^^ very tranquilly in her pleasant room at Mow- 
bray College. The May day was tranquil too. Kow 
and then a bird twittered lazily outside her open 
window. The scent of roses stole in. The blue 
river shone in the pleasant sunlight. It seemed like 
a world of peace and joy. 

She will never forget the sweet, fragrant stillness 
of that afternoon, — the last afternoon of her care* 
less, tranquil, happy, girlish lifa 

When she looked back at it from the dark days 
lying beyond, it seemed to her that no other after- 
noon had ever been quite so bright and peaceful 
She was within a month of the June examination, 
and she had hope of brilliant success, — success that 
should make her mother proud; for it was of her 
mother that Lucy always thought first 
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Into the midst of this peace and quiet came her 
favorite teacher, Miss Watson, with an ominous- 
looking yellow envelope in her hand. 

"A telegram?" Lucy cried, trembling a little, 
and feeling a sudden, curious fiEiintness steal over her. 

" Yes, dear. Tour mother is iU, and you are sent 
for. There is a train in an hour." 

Lucy was dazed by this unlooked-for calamity. 
All the world besides, put together, was not so dear 
to her as her mother. Her father was a silent, re^ 
served, somewhat stern man, whom she revered, 
indeed, but always from a formidable distance. 

Her brother Tom she loved as much as a girl 
generally loves a troublesome, roysteri^g brother 
two years younger than herself. But her mother 
had been mother, friend, sister, and worshipped saint, 
all in one ; and all the tenderness and all the ro- 
mance of Lucy's life had centred in her. 

It was well for the poor girl that she did not 
have to pack for herself, — that thei'e was some one 
to think of everything for her. She was put upon 
the train, and confided to the care of the conductor. 
A section in the sleeping-car was assigned to her, 
and she was on her way before she &irly knew it. 
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What a strange, long night it was to live through ! 
Her eyes were obstinately wide open. To pass the 
night in a sleeping-car for the first time is in itself 
an eerie sort of thing. You lie and look out at the 
changeless stars and moon. You seem to fly by 
sleeping villages^ one after another, in a sort of mad 
race^ but sdways, if you look up, there are the calm, 
unhurrying heavens. Sometimes you meet another 
train, and a wild, red eye from its engine glares in 
at you, as it whirls along and loses itself in the far 
darkness. 

In some vague way Lucy noted all these things, 
for they lived afterwards in her memory, — a series 
of strange phantasmal pictures, — but now she was 
conscious of only one thought. ''Would she be in 
time to see her mother alive ? '' This was the utter- 
most extent of her expectation. 

From the instant that the telegram was received she 
had felt herself in the shadow of coming bereavement, 
and had had no hope save of some last word, some 
clinging kiss from tremulous, cold lips. 

When she reached Glencaim it was morning. The 
early, industrious May sun was showing a round red 
face to the waking world. Lucy stepi)ed out of the 
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train, and, leaving her luggage to be sent for later, 
walked along the tree-bordered country road towards 
her father's house. 

It seemed to her that the world was unnaturally 
glad and wide-awake. Birds called to each other 
from bough to bough, as if mad with waking glee. 
Gauzy-winged, brief things, with but a day to live, 
had begun their riot in the sunshine. The grass 
seemed actually growing before her eyes. It seemed 
to her as if the old, foolish world was babbling like a 
child in its joy. 

She felt a kind of dumb rage against it. She had 
not lived long enough to understand the comfort that 
older people can often find in the very indifference 
of natii;re to human pain, — the restfulness in the 
sense that the world was glad before our time, and 
will be glad when we are dust, — that some things 
there are which the sorrows of our humanity do not 
vex. 

To Lucy, hurrying breathlessly through the morn- 
ing to meet her first great trouble, the general joy of 
the riotous old world seemed a mocking impertinence. 
Yet she was not even conscious of thinking about it, 
but only of saying to herself with every breath, " Oh, 
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will she speak to me once ? What shall I do if I 
never hear her speak again?'* 

The old housekeeper met her at the door, and 
answered the question the girl strove in vain to 
make audible. 

''Yes, miss, she is here stilL I don't think she 
coiUd a' died till you got here." 

Lucy went softly into her mother's room* Her 
mother heard her footsteps,' and turned towards her 
with a faint, glad cry, — "0 my love, my love ! " 

Her father was sitting by the bedside, but he arose 
and went out, as if it had been arranged between 
them that the mother should see her girl alone for 
the last time. 

She opened her arms, and Lucy crept into them 
silently. How often those arms had held her, — 
baby, child, young girl 1 Was their clasp ever quite 
so dear before as now, when it must be the last ? 

She could not speak; it took all her strength to 
keep from sobbing or shrieking, and her mother 
understood her struggle, and smoothed her hair ten* 
derly with the hand that was already so cold, so cold. 

" Darling," the low voice said, *' I am going away 
from you into rest, but I prayed that I might hold 
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you once again in my arms before God took me. 
You never caused me one moment's grief in your 
life, my daughter ; and you are my very dearest in 
all the world. But it is not you who need me most, 
— it is Tom. Tom means well, dear, but he is so 
thoughtless and pleasure-loving. Your father does 
not intend to be a hard man ; but he is hard to Tom. 
He does not understand him. Lucy, you must take 
my place to Tom. Make him feel that some one 
loves him, and stand between him and his father's 
sternness. Promise me, darUng." 

Lucy forced herself to speak quite steadily. 

"I promise," she said. ** I will make Tom my first 
thought ; and I will always do for him just what I 
think you would have done, no matter what it costs 
me. 

The lips were very chill that clung to Lucy's in a 
long, last kiss, after that promise was spoken ; then 
came silence, broken only by some low murmur of love 
now and then, and soon no longer broken at alL 

When Lucy's father came back into the room, he 
found his wife gone as far beyond his reach as they 
ai-e gone who lived before the flood. And, unconscious 
as her mother, Lucy lay swooning beside her. 
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After that, Mowbray College knew Lucy no more. 
Her father uiged her to return for the next year; but 
she was resolute not to be parted from Tom. Her 
promise to her mother was constantly in her mind ; 
and Tom presently found that not that mother herself 
had been more patient or indulgent than his sister. 

Mr. Curtis grew harder and colder than ever after 
the death of his wife. He said little, but he pos- 
sessed the undesirable art of making himself feared 
without words. 

As time went on, Lucy grew very anxious about 
her brother. At first, he had been subdued by his 
really genuine grief at the loss of his mother ; but 
that wore away, B^ni by the time he was sixteen he 
had become a rather fast boy. 

If his father had chosen to make a friend of him 
and invite his confidence, all might have been well 
enough with Tom, for he was never a bad boy at 
heart The great trouble was, that he felt that what* 
ever fun he had he must have in secret ; and for a 
long time the worst thing in him was his selfish will- 
ingness to cause Lucy trouble and anxiety for the 
sake of his own pleasure. 

The winter he was sixteen he got in the way of 
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spending his evenings with a lot of boys older and 
more reckless than himself. They began by meeting 
often to play cards, and finally they got to playing 
for money, — small si^S, of course, but large enough 
to seriously embarrass the losers. Lucy did not know 
how the evenings on which Tom was absent from 
home were passed ; but she tried by all means to 
shield him from his father's displeasure. 

It would, perhaps, have been better for Tom to have 
no such shield interposed between himself and the 
consequences of his wrong-doing; but Lucy bore 
always in mind what her mother had said of her 
father's sternness, and put an extreme construction 
on her promise to stand between that sternness and 
thoughtless Tom. 

Night after night, when Tom was out late, she 
used to watch for him from the window of her little 
chamber, and steal down and open the door to him. 

She never uttered a word of reproach, but I think 
the sight of her white, sad, silent face went to Tom's 
heart more than words would have done, and there 
grew in him, at last, a longing to spare her pain, and 
be to her the brother she ought to have. 

But, like many another careless sinner, whose feet 
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have gone astaray, he found it harder to turn back 
than he had expected. 

He owed money to some of his companions, — no 
lai*ge amount, indeed. If his father had been a man 
to whom he did not fear to tell his difficulties, they 
might very speedily have been set right ; but, instead, 
he kept trusting to some turn in his luck, and so got 
constantly more and more involved. 

One night he stood before Lucy with a strange look 
she did not understand on his face. Already his 
father had gone to his own room, though it was not 
more than nine o'clock. Tom came up to Lucy with 
a manner half-determined and half-ashamed. 

'' This is the very last night I shall ask you to sit 
up for me," he said. " I 've been in trouble, but I 'm 
going to get out of it to-night. Can you give me 
any money ? " 

" What can you want of money ? " she asked. " No 
shops are open at this time of night." 

*' Lucy, trust me this once, and don't ask me. I tell 
you I wiU get out of trouble to-night, somehow.^* 

Would her mother have given him the money ? 
Lucy asked herself. She thought that her mother 
would. She knew that her mother believed in trust- 
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ing those she loved to the uttermost. It was her 
tenderness, too, and not her judgment, that her mother 
had bespoken for Tom. 

She went to her desk, and took from it all she had, 
— two bank-notes. One was for five dollars, the 
other for two. , 

Tom took them, not eagerly, but almost with an air 
of regret, and then he drew Lucy to him and kissed 
her. Tom was not at all given to demonstration, gen- 
erally, and this kiss went straight to his sister's heart. 

"Dear Tom!** she said, reaching up to push back 
the dark curls from his forehead, and he answered, — 

"Dear Lucy, I have made you too much trouble. 
Our mother, herself, could not have been any more 
patient or kind than you have been. Believe me, I 
shall take a new turn from to-night.*' 

He went away. Lucy's heart was eased, somehow, 
by his parting words. If he thought she had been as 
patient and as tender as their mother would have 
been, surely she had not quite failed. 

It was a soft May night. In a week more it would 
be two years since that other May night, through 
which she had hurried home to her dying mother. 
She sat down in a chair by her window, and looked 
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out, as she had looked that other night, at the quiet, 
far-off moon and stars. 

She went back again in her thoughts to the old 
days at school and college, — to the home-comings ; 
to the years full of sweetness of which her mother 
had been the centre and the heart 

At last she fell asleep, — a long, quiet sleep, — 
from which she was wakened by the sound of a hand- 
ful of gravel flung against the window. 

It was a signal she knew well She started hastily, 
and was confronted by the dawn. Already the sun 
was looking into her window. She had slept in her 
chair all night. 

Tom had never been so late before. What could it 
mean ? She hurried downstairs. A neighbor's boy 
stood there with a letter in his hand. 

" Tom gin me a ten-cent piece to give you this the 
first thing this morning/' he said, handing the letter 
to Lucy, and hurrying away the instant she had 
taken it She held it between her fingers for a mo- 
ment, in a helpless kind of way. Then she read it 

" By the time you get this, Lucy, I shall be in 
Boston. I am going by the midnight train. It's 
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no use keeping things dark any longer. I Ve been 
pkying cards for money with the boys. I owe Jake 
Morrison twenty dollars, and Sam Fields fifteen. T 
had a feeling that my luck would change last night, 
for I did so want to turn over a new leaf. I made 

a 

up my mind only to put up half my money, and if 
that did n't work, to be off to Boston with the rest. 
I tried it, and I lost. I shall find^ chance to go to 
sea, and there'll be no use looking for me. When 
I come back, I shall have money enough to pay the 
boys. They must let it stand until then. It 's no 
good trying to keep this from father ; but I know he 
won't forgive me, and I shan't ask him. He never 
did care anjrthing about me. But you must try to 
forgive me, if you can, Lucy; and if ever I come 
back, I '11 be a better brother to you. I wish I could 
say good-by once more, but I dare not come home. 

« Tom." 
For a moment after Lucy had read the letter, she 
sat as if stunned. Then, suddenly, it occurred to her 
that all might not be hopeless, even yet. Perhaps 
there would be time to overtake the wanderer, and 
bring him back She, like all the rest of the 
household, feared her father; but she lost sight 
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even of that fear in the great stress of her pain and 
anxiety. 

She went to her &ther^s room, and found him 
already dressed. She put the letter into his hands. 
He read it through silently^ with darkening faca 

"Let him go/' he said^ when he had finished. 
** He will learn some good lessons before the mast" 

Lucy felt as if she should go mad. Poor Tom — 
Tom, whom her mother had loved so — to be a com- 
mon sailor! To be far away among the pains and 
perils of the sea ! And what, after, all^ would life be 
at home without Tom ? 

A sudden courage bom of her desperation came to 
her. She stood before her father, with her face as 
resolute as his own. 

" Father," she said, *' my mother loved Tom. He 
was Aer boy, and you have no right to let him go to 
destruction. Ton must give me the money to go to 
Boston and seek for him." 

Jonathan Curtis looked at his daughter in real 
astonishment Was this his gentle Lucy who was 
reproving and opposing him ? As he looked at her, 
it seemed to him that he saw the soul of that other 
Lucy, her mother, looking out at him through her 
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eyes. Just so resolute could she be, at times^ when 
the welfare of some one she loved was at stake. She 
was dead, but she had rights in Tom still, and it 
seemed to him as if her long-silent voice were pro- 
claiming them through her daughter's lips. 

He answered in a subdued tone, which was deter- 
mined still, however, — 

"No, you shall not go to Boston, but I will go 
myself, by the eleven o'clock train. I do not forgive 
Tom ; but I will not abandon him. If any one can 
find him, I will find him, and bring him back." 

That day and the night that followed it and the 
next day seemed longer to Lucy than some whole 
years of her life. There was nothing she could do but 
to wait, and waiting is the hardest thing in the world. 

At night, on the second day, a letter came to her 
in Tom's hand. The postmark was New Bedford. 
It was a brief letter, indeed. It only read, — 

" I found I could do better by coming here, and 
I 'm oflf in half an hour on the whaler John SimmoTis, 
for a three-years' cruise. The captain has a good 
name, and I shall be all right. Anyhow, I cotdd n't 
stay at home and face father. Good-by, Lucy." 

Lucy took this blow very quietly. She had her 
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xnothei^s deep and patient nature. It seemed to her 
the bitterest trouble that could have befallen her; 
but it would do no good to cry out. She went to the 
telegraph-office and sent a despatch to the place her 
father had told her he should make his headquarters 
in Boston. 

^ It is of no use," she telegraphed, *' to search farther. 
Tom has gone to sea." 

Then she came home and sat down to try to think 
what life would be now that Tom, who was her main 
object and her chief care, had gone out of it 

It was late afbemoon of the next day when her 
father returned. He came into the house in his 
resolute, unhurried manner, looking a little grimmer 
and harder than ever, Lucy thought He said, — 

"I have paid Tom's debts, — his gambling debts, — 

I" 

and now we will speak of him no more. He has 
taken his own course, and I am done with him." 

The years went on after that, — the slow, monoto- 
nous years. They did not bring father and daughter 
any nearer together. 

It seemed to Lucy that her father grew harder 
and harder. As for her, she lived in the thought 
of Tom, and the memoiy of her mother. She had 
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closed Tom's room after he went away, and she let 
no one but herself go into it. To that room she 
carried offerings, as to a shrine. AU her little sav- 
ings went there. She got a warm rug to put before 
the bed. She worked a scarlet pincushion for the 
table. Above all, she had a picture of her mother 
enlarged from a photograph and framed, and hung it 
over the mantel-piece, where it should be ready to 
smile a welcome to the returning prodigal, the time 
of whose home-coming had already begun to seem 
near. 

If Lucy had been more intimate with her father, 
he might perhaps have told her of some strange 
symptoms that beset his heart in those days. But 
they were not intimate ; and he told no one. Once, 
when some other business took him to Boston, he 
had been to see a great doctor there, and had been 
told the old story, that he was to be quiet and careful. 
The end might come soon, or it might be postponed 
for years. 

Of this consultation he said nothing at home. He 
waa used to bearing his sorrows alone, and whateve^ 
he felt for Lucy, he did not believe that she cared at 
all for him. 

14 
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At last, the thiee years were almost over. It was 
March already, and Lucy was lookiiig forward to 
May. Tom had grown into a hero in her eyes during 
his absence. She thought of him in the awftd 
solitude of far, strange seas, with the wide skies above 
him. She pictured the perils he must confront, — 
the brave deeds he was sure to have dona When 
he should come home again, — her big, strong, brave 
brother, — then she would begin again to liva 
These slow, creeping, empty days she was going 
through now were not life at aU. 

One night the wild March wind arose and smote 
sea and land. It was the equinoctial storm. All 
the night through the gale tore round the house, 
breaking off strong boughs, and even tearing up 
young trees by their roots. 

It was impossible to sleep, and Lucy lay awake 
and thought of Tom. He must be far out at sea. 
She hoped the gale did not rage there ; and some* . 
how she hardly seemed to fear for her brother at all 
She had grown so used to think that she should see 
him in May, — that he would come home strong and 
brave and good, — that no foreboding of any other 
fate crossed her mind. 
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It was twilight of the next day— the brief, un- 
quiet twilight of March — when her father came 
into the house, walking in a strmige, dazed way, 
as one on whom a heavy blow had fallen. He 
held a paper in his hand, and he groped blindly for a 
seat 

" The JoTm Simmons has gone down off Newfound- 
land," he said, in an awful tone, which seemed to 
Lucy the very voice of death and doom coming 
from his white, struggling lips. And then she saw 
that he was falling, and sprang to hold him in his 
chair. 

His eyes had half closed, but they opened widely 
for one moment, and his look and his voice came 
back, as from some far distance. In a tone which 
seemed not to belbng to this world at all, so cold and 
far off it was, he spoke his last words, — 

** I forgive Tom.^* 

And then Lucy knew that he was dead, and that 
she was alone. In the same moment she knew also 
that her father had been dearer to her than she had 
thought. Whither had he gone? Would he find 
her mother again in those far spaces her imagination 
so dimly peopled ? Had Tom's soul gone up through 
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the night and the storm to seek his mother, also ? 
and were those three, who had been her all, together 
again at last ? 

After the funeral^ kind friends wanted to take her 
away. Her mother^s only sister came from a distant 
city, and proffered a home and all sorts of home 
pleasures and comforts to the desolate girL But 
nothing could tempt her from this spot, where it 
seemed to her she was still a part of the past. 

The fitful April days came and went, — May was 
jubilant with flowers and music, — and then June 
rioted in. with her roses, and her long, warm, vital 
days. Lucy scarcely knew whether the sun shone or 
not No bird sang to her ear. The whole pride and 
pomp of summer might have been the wan waste and 
desolation of winter, for all she knew. Her thoughts 
were not in this world at alL They were forever 
following upon that far journey which her dead had 
made so suddenly. 

One June night 'she sat alone in her room. The 
moths flying in at her open window had vaguely dis- 
turbed her, and she had shut the window. Suddenly 
there came a sotmd as of sand thrown against it, — 
the old signal 
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Her very lips grew white. Had Tom's ghost come 
to seek strange audience ? 

She must not disobey that summons. She went 
downstairs, trembling as one shaken with ague, and 
opened the door. 

She was caught off her feet, and held close in 
strong arms. A bronzed face — Tom's face, yet so 
changed — bent over her in the moonlight It was 
no ghost. It was Tom, strong and brave and manly, 
as she used to dream he would come. 

" But the John Simmons f " she cried. 

" Yes, the John Simmons went down, but her crew 
were saved by an outward-bound schooner, and here 
I am. I 'm ready, now, to ask my father to forgive 
me. A fellow learns some lessons when he is out of 
sight of land, between sea and sky, as long as I have 
been. The man our mother loved, and who loved 
her, must have a human heart in him, somewhere, 
and I mean to try and find it." 

And then Lticy told the story of her father's 
death. 

'* I think it was the shock of hearing that the John 
Simmons had gone down which killed him," she said, 
gently, " and, dear, his last words were, * I forgive 
Tom'" 
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Was it anything more than the excited imagination 
of those two, standing there tbgether in the summer 
night, when it seemed to them that, from very far 
away, a voice like a sigh breathed back upon the 
night stillness the words, *^ I forgive Tom^f 
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JENNY'S VALENTINE. 



JENNY ANDERSON was very pretty at fifteen. 
She had soft bright hair, all in a flu£fy sort of halo 
about her forehead, and she had great, soft eyes of the 
darkest brown, — black eyes most people called them ; 
but if you looked closely you would see that they were 
a sort of tamarind brown, lovelier than any black 
eyes I have ever seen. This unusual combination 
of the dark eyes and the fine, fluffy light hair made 
Jenny's face one sure to be noticed anywhere. Her 
features were pretty, besides ; just a bit of wilfulness 
was in her mouth and chin, but you did not think of 
that, because the fiice was all soft curves and pretty 
dimples, and the cheeks had a delicate flower-o'-the- 
peach bloom on them that was a pretty sight to see. 

Jenny came downstairs early in the morning of 
the fourteenth of February. The postman usually 
came before breakfast, and she wanted to see what 
he had brought before any one else did. Her dresses 
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had been made long only last October, and she had 
begun to feel very much like a grown-up young 
lady. • She had always had more or less valentines, 
— indeed she made it a point with her father and 
mother to send them to her ; and some of " the girls " 
used to send them, too, directed in such familiar and 
unformed handwritings that there was not much 
mystery about them But this year, she thought, 
perhaps it would be different She had not reminded 
papa or mamma of the season, — she was not childish 
enough for that, now; and surely those tiresome 
girls would not be sending, — she was too "grown 
up" for that, too. But — and here Jenny's sentence 
made a long, long pause, and the flush deepened on 
her pretty pink cheeks. 

Jenny was going to dancing-school this winter, 
and who knew what some of her partners might take 
it into their heads to do ? Not that there was " any 
one in particular," as girls say. Only there were 
several very pleasant fellows, Harvard freshmen most 
of them. There was one not so pleasant, — at least ^ 
,he was nice enough, — but he was older, a junior, she 
heard some of the others say, and he was a little 
awkward, and very shy, and he ^ways wore near- 
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sighted glasses, which added to the effect of his awk- 
wardness and shyness. Herman Meredith his name 
was. Of course he would not send any valentines : 
and Jenny laughed gayly at the thought of what an 
absurdity it was even to connect the idea for a 
moment with that sober, scholarly looking, demure 
young man. But there were Ned Somers, and Char- 
ley Gates, and Harry Simmons, and the rest — who 
knew ? 

Jenny drew out her dainty little watch and looked 
at it. There was a clock right before her on the 
mantel, to be sure ; but Jenny liked best to consult 
her watch. It was a pretty toy, which had been 
given her only last Christmas, — a dainty trifle of 
gold and enamel, and the charm of novelty had not 
yet worn off it. 

Half-past seven ! In half an hour more the fam- 
ily would be down to breakfast. Why did n't that 
stupid postman come ? And then Jenny remembered 
that she was n't the only girl on the square, and that 
the little man in gray no doubt had a good many let- 
ters to deliver, this morning of the jolly Saint Valen- 
tine. But soon came his well-known ring, — twice 
as strong a pull at the bell as any one else gave, — 
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and Jenny hurried to the door herself. Hie man's 
eyes twinkled with good humor, as he handed her 
one great envelope after another, till she had five of 
them. 

'* Seems to me most of the mail for Ko. 28 belongs 
to you, this morning, miss/' he said, as he turned 
away. 

" Well, why not ? " Jenny thought « Did not Val- 
entine's Day belong to the young, and was she not 
the only young thing in the house ? Even the maids 
were middle-aged. Papa and mamma had been 
young once, of course, and maybe they had sent val- 
entines to each other — who knew ? Jenny laughed 
at that conceit, and then dismissed it, — the idea 
seemed so incongruous with the two quiet, mature 
people upstairs. Meantime she was turning over 
her valentines. She had a curious feeling that the 
one she opened first would be of some special conse- 
quence to her. It was only the idlest of supersti- 
tions, but she felt it strongly, and so she hesitated. 

Four of them were very much alike, — the stereo- 
typed valentine exterior, — great envelopes, all doves 
and loves and embossing of every sort. The fifth 
was much smaller and plainer, — Jenny thought 
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she felt something in it like a bit of wire, and that 
decided her. She t)pened it, and there lay before her 
the tiniest little twisted gold ring. So small and 
delicate that she could slip it on, between the pearl 
Aunt Jane had given her on Christmas, and the ame- 
thyst which was her father's gift on her last birth- 
day, and no one would know that she had it on at 
alL She turned to the writing on the sheet which 
infolded it. Here were no sentimental verses, — only 
a plain matter-of-fact prose letter, — a letter which, 
at first, it made her a bit angry to read. It said : — 

" A friend of Miss Jenny Anderson's takes the lib- 
erty of sending her this ring. He has observed Miss 
Jenny carefully, and seen in her great capacities for 
a noble womanhood, marred by a little vanity per- 
haps, a little indolence certainly, and needing to be 
awakened to a true estimate of the value of time and 
the uses of existence. But she is so lovely, and could 
be so strong and so noble, that the writer of this note 
would fain see her feet set in the right way. May 
he beg that she will wear this little ring, just as a re- 
minder to herself of a letter which may seem like an 
impertinence, but which comes from the inmost heart 
of her unknown 

** ViXENTINE.'* 
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There is no denying that Jenny was angty, at 
first " An impertinence, indeed, — she should think 
it was. She was vain, was she ? and indolent, was 
she ? and thoughtless of the true uses of life ? She 
tossed her pretSty head scornfully ; but deep down, in 
that soul of her soul which we call conscience, some- 
thing whispered that her unknown Valentine was 
right, that she was a little vain, surely ; more than a 
little indolent, certainly ; and as to the true uses of 
life, what had she ever thought of yet except how 
Jenny Anderson could have a good time ? 

She read the letter again before she looked at any 
other of the valentines. Ah, Miss Jenny, the writer 
had known how to bait his hook to catch your atten- 
tion. " She was so lovely — she covid be so noble " — 
her soft cheeks crimsoned with pleasure at those 
words. " Could be ? " Aye, and would be. The writer 
of that letter should see that he had not estimated too 
highly her power to make something fine and strong 
of herself. She slipped the little ring on her finger 
between the pearl and the amethyst, — jthat was her 
secret, which no one should know but herself. 

Then she turned to the other valentines. These, 
no doubt, were from her dancing partners. They 
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contained aU sorts of rhymed complimenta, — some 
original, and some remorselessly stolen from the 
poets. They praised her eyes, her hair, her lips ; 
they addressed her as if Venus herself had come 
down from Olympus, and taken the name of Jenny 
Andersoa Indeed, one of them put the poor god- 
dess of beauty out in the cold altogether, for it 
ended with : — 

"Should Yenus herself come and ask me to love her, 
I 'd tell her I could not, my heart is with thee." 

Had Jenny but chanced to open first these blissful 
rhymes, no doubt they would have delighted her 
girlish heart; but now, somehow, they failed to 
please. Perhaps the little ring on her finger was her 
talisman against them. She slipped the sober prose 
letter in her pocket before papa and mamma came 
down; but she showed the other valentines, and 
joined heartily in all the laughter they provoked. 
After a little while the father looked grave, and said 
to her mother, — 

" Last year, wife, we had a little girl for whom I 
bought valentines myself round the corner. Now, 
it seems, here is a young lady whose garments trail 
behind her as she walks, and to whom strange young 
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men send rhymes about blisses and kisses, loves and 
doves. But one thing puzzles me. Mother, where 
is our little girl? Miss Jenny, if it is you who 
have taken her away, see to it that you give us a 
woman at least as good in her stead." 

This little speech of her father's struck Jenny. Tt 
was attuned to the same key with the letter she had 
in her pocket. Bid her father write that ? Could it 
be that he did ? She did not want to think so ; but 
who else would be so anxious for her to make a 
noble woman? She twisted her ring round her 
finger, uneasily, for a moment Then she remem- 
bered that it was not her father's writing, and that 
he had no skill in disguises of penmanship, and was 
reassured. 

That day was dancing-day, and Jenny looked with 
a little curiosity at her partners. "Which sent 
which?" she asked herself; and then her thoughts 
went back to the letter aiid the ring, that she was 
sure none of them sent She danced two or three- 
times with the shy junior, Herman Meredith. Usu- 
ally she had rather avoided him because he was shyer 
than the rest ; but to-night she remembered that to 
avoid him was scarcely kind ; and to be kind was one 
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of the things she had set down on her future pror 
gramme. She talked with him, too, between the 
dances, and she had her reward, for she discovered 
that his mother was an old friend of her own mother's 
long since lost sight of; and the tidings were received 
with so much pleasure at home that Jenny felt as if her 
very first effort to be kind had borne fruit abundantly. 

It was in this way — through the reunion of Mrs. 
Anderson and his mother — that Herman Meredith 
became a friend of the Anderson family and a fre- 
quent visitor in the household. Jenny seldom talked 
much to him, — he was so grave that she left him to 
the elders, — but she grew used to his presence, and 
if any little difficulty came up in her studies he was 
always so ready to help her with it that she grew to 
have a sort of grateful attachment to him. 

Before Valentine's Day came round again there 
had been a great change in Jenny. Was she vain 
no longer? Why, yes, she had still that pretty, 
necessary little vanity which makes every true 
woman desire to be as charming as she can, and 
without which a woman'.s character would lose half 
its fragrance; but indolent she certainly no longer 
was, nor yet thoughtless of the high aims and true 
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uses of Ufa She bad never known from whom came 
the valentine that had so influenced her; but her 
life bad been a daily aspiration and endeavor after 
the ideal of noble womanhood which the mysterious 
letter set before her. "Had she made any progress ? '* 
she asked herself, and if she had, would the writer of 
that letter know and assure her of it ? 

Early enough she rose on the morning of Val- 
entine's Day, and waited impatiently the post- 
man's ring. Yes, there it was, — valentines enough, 
more even than the year before, and among them 
a letter addressed in the hand she remembered so 
well. 

There was no hesitation this time as to which she 
should open first. She broke the seil of that letter, 
and found there a slender gold chain, as delicate in 
its way as the ring, and just these words written : — 

"Miss Anderson's friend has not been disappointed 
in her. All that he expected she is doing, and more. 
She needs no farther reminder of the work to which 
she has addressed herself; still, if she will hang this 
tiny chain around her neck, and wear it there, she 
will gratify her unknown 

"Valentine.** 
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The chain went round her neck; but you know 
that before I tell you. What you do not know is 
how sacred it seemed to her, and how carefully she 
hid it under the ruffle at her throat. Her father" 
and mother — yes, and her friend Herman, too — 
might know everything else that concerned her ; but 
of this ring and this chain, and the letters which 
came with them, they must not know. 

The next summer Herman was graduated, and went 
away, like the lady in the song, '' strange countries 
for to see ; '* and Jenny, who had not thought much 
about him when he was there, was surprised to find 
how much she missed him when he was absent 
She would have missed him yet more, no doubt, 
save for the ever-increasing interest she felt in her 
Unknown Valentine, to whose ideal of her she was 
forever trying to attain. 

Valentine's Day came again, — how quickly they 

come, these ever-recurring days, like the shifting 

scenes in a panorama, — and it found Jenny matured 

as only a real purpose matures a girL She looked 

for some token from her unknown with more of 

womanly trust than girlish eagerness, and she was 

not disappointed. The well-known handwriting came 

16 
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on the outside of a package which contained an 
exquisitely cut cameo of Psyche, with only the 
written words: — 

'' To be worn on the chain of my Valentine, who 
has already found her souL'' 

The thing was so beautiful that she longed to show 
it, but some sweet timidity restrained her. This was 
part of the secret of her unknown ; she would keep 
it for him until he chose to proclaim himself, as she 
had kept all the rest 

Jenny was seventeen then, and had left school ; 
but that did not mean idleness. Never since the 
little twisted gold ring had been on her finger had she 
lost sight of the ideal of busy, noble, helpful woman- 
hood which a few words had set before her when she 
was fifteea She lived a really earnest life. She 
felt no special inspiration which would have led her 
to write books, or paint pictures, or mould statues ; 
but she read, and thought, and studied, and above 
all she strove to forget herself, and to make others 
happy. 

With the next fall came back Herman Meredith, 
who resumed his frequent and friendly visits. He 
was neither going to study a profession nor establish 



J 
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himself in business ; for he had inherited from his 
father a fortune large enough for any probable wants, 
and so was enabled to choose his own occupation, — 
for be sure that freedom did not mean idleness for 
him, any more than for Jenny. Literature was his 
chosen calling, and he began his pursuit of it as dili- 
gently as if every necessity of his life depended upon 
his success. 

Soon it grew to be a habit with him to come in of 
an afternoon, and read whatever he had written to 
Jenny. She was the most sympathetic of critics. 
Not that she lacked taste and discrimination, but 
she had that subtle magnetism which put her in the 
fullest sympathy with the purpose and spirit of a 
work. These afternoons of reading and talking grew 
to be as pleasant to her as to young Meredith ; but 
she did not realize so fully as he did quite how pleas- 
ant they were. 

There came a time, at last, when he told her what 
their acquaintance had been to him. He had been 
reading to her, through the short January afternoon, 
a new tale that he had just completed. Then, as the 
twilight gathered, and before the gas was lighted, she 
went to the piano, and played one low, dreamy 
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melody after another, onidl at last she sang a little 
song, and this was it: — 

'* Haiold on a •Qsuner daj 

GftT» me roiM for my hair, — 
Boms red and rosea white, 
As if pale with lore's despair. 

White ones for m j brow, he said ; 

Bed to blush beside my cheek ; 
And a bod to whisper me 

Something that he dared not spesk. 

Ah! that smnmer day is oyer. 
And its brightness comes not back ; 

Hsrold's roses something held 
Other roses seem to lack. 

Blossoms bloom along my path. 
Bed and white as those were then. 

Bat the tows that Harold spoke 
I shall neyer hear again." 

As the low, rich contralto voice died into silence, 
Herman Meredith rose and took a bud from a vase 
standing near, filled with flowers which he had him- 
self brought that afternoon. He went over to Jenny, 
and touched its cool petals against her cheek for a 
moment, then laid the flower in her hand as he 
repeated : — 

" And a bad to whisper you 

Something that I dare not speak.** 
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" You 1 " she cried, startled out of her self-possession. 
'* Why, I never dreamed — I mean I did not guess " — 

He interrupted her tremulous tones. 

** You did not guess that I loved you," he said, very 
quietly. " No, I was sure you were utterly uncon- 
scious of it But could any man see you as I have 
seen you, — see your sweet unselfishness, your gen- 
erous thoughtfulness, your loveliness of nature and 
your loveliness of face, and not love you, — not know 
that you were the one prize of the world ? Jenny, 
is there no hope for me ? " 

He had begun calmly, but his tones had grown 
rapid and fervent as he went on, and the air seemed 
to throb and tremble with them when h^ paused. 

Jenny felt strangely moved; but surely this was 
not lovt, this curious pull at her heart-strings ; be- 
sides, she had been thinking that if she ever loved, 
it would be some one quite other than Herman 
Meredith. 

" I don't know what to say," she answered, very 
gravely. '' I had not thought of it^ you know ; and 
there w some one who — I can't tell you how — but 
who has done a great deal for me ; and if he loved 
me I ought to think of that" 
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She had spoken in a sort of puzzled, hopeless waj 
that had a queer little charm of its own. Mr. Mere- 
dith took pity on her. 

" I will not ask you to answer me now/' he said ; 
" I will not even speak of it again for a whole month. 
Meanwhile, if you will let me come and go as before, 
perhaps you will look at me with different eyes ; at 
least you will think more about me, now that you 
know you are, of all things in the world, the one 
most precious to me." 

He went away, and Jenny, standing under the just 
lighted gas, took her little diary from her pocket, 
and looked at the day of the montL It was Jan- 
uary 14tlL 

" A month from now," she said. " Why that will 
be St. Valentine's Day. I shall know then whether 
my Unknown Valentine has forgotten me." 

She did not speak her whole thought, but she felt 
that somehow her answer to her suitor would depend 
on the foigetfulness or the memory of the unknown. 

The weeks passed on, and Herman Meredith came 
and went as before ; but, somehow, Jenny Anderson 
looked at him, as he had said she would, with new 
eyes. He had quite outgrown all the old shyness and 
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awkwardness ; and, she saw, was a very charming 
fellow, now she came to think of it. He did not wear 
his near-sighted glasses any more, and she noticed 
how really fine his eyes wera His voice, too, was 
rich, and sweet, and persuasive. She began to feel 
that it would not be hard to love him, if only she did 
not owe to some one else all that was good for any- 
thing in her own life. 

At last Valentine's Day came, and Jenny rose early 
as usual, and went downstairs to anticipate the post. 
Of course she had valentines in plenty, — what pretty 
girl of eighteen was ever without them ? — but there 
was nothing in the handwriting she had learned to 
welcome so eagerly. At last, then, he had forgotten 1 
She experienced a curious sinking of heart ; and she 
was not sorry for the diversion when, about ten 
o'clock, Herman Meredith came. He apologized, half- 
laughingly, for his early visit. 

"You know," he said, " I had something to ask you to- 
day. And then I have brought you a valentine gift." 

He took from his pocket a ring and held it toward 
her, — a great pearl, white as milk. 

" This is yours," he said, " if you will give me for 
it a little twisted gold ring you wear. Or, perhaps, 
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you would lather puichase it with a slender gold 
chain, or nutybe with a Psyche, which no doubt you 
did not find pretty since you persistently keep it out 
of sight" 

"What!" she cried, ^yov, know — where did you 
see them ? It cannot — cannot be. Are you " — 

He caught both her little fluttering hands in his, 
and looked down with smiling fondness into her eyes. 

" Yes, I am your Unknown Valentine, if that is 
what you mean," he said; "and I have loved you 
from the very first Now does it seem so impossible 
to be my wife ? " 

" Why, you know, I don't seem to have any choice," 
she answered, demurely. " I always felt that I be- 
longed to him, for he made me all I am, and if you 

are he, why " — 

" If I am he, why you are she, and she is mine," he 
cried, triumphantly ; and in a moment the rings she 
had worn so long were drawn gently from her finger, 
and the great, pure pearl shone there alone. 
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